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a ne cocenh eben eessekneeduaadee 44 OPEN LETTER 
Sirs, 
POSTS OF THE CORPS I would like to present an open let- 
; ter to the readers of the Leatherneck 
Pensacola TUT TCCUCECTTTT TUTTLE CT UTIL TCT CTL TT 28 in order to receive other opinions. 
“My aim in this letter is not to 
SPORTS appear as a “wise guy” or a “gum 
MR is vccevscesisbessabanene 24 cane" SS omy & 6 oe @ 
yh” Vad Geer quest of an honest answer to a question 
ca cwac pene deheddendabebedenseanvana 40 many others ask. 
Why is this Marine Corps disliked 
FICTION by so many men in so many aspects? 
Be Oe PII 5 5 nc oo ccs c even cccceaess 18 Dose the seasen Ee in Ge cee 
ey Os. ee oe ee eer ar eee category, many of whom I have heard 
The Olde Marine Corps SCHOKCHCSSSSSOSEE SEH SES SHS EHE SES OES EOE®S 46 say, “You damned enlisted men,” or 
does it lie in the Staff NCOs who 
DEPARTMENTS order their men to carry something out 
tr tenibesdecedbnaeetbescemawee 1 in such a manner that a response is not 
ee ee eS ag eee emitted willingly? Or does it lie in the 
tt vicrertaeenecoresssceniseeeaeseasnsaninn 3 lowest pay grades—those who are the 
i PE POTEET EE TCE Fe ere a 23 backbone of the Corps? 
In Reserve TULTT LECT TLE TI TTL ITT TT 48 There ate . myriad number of men 
f] ‘ who would like to choose a military 
i nls Sheree weeheenseaseeeenh 50 career in the Marine Corps but find it 
i <1 cs cccbesbosdietaubeseecnceseauasens 52 difficult to like because the correct 
‘ ' . method is not in use by all the lead- 
Mail Call Pe i 58 ers. By “leaders” I mean those directly 
a oe be ees secueshenee meneueneen 62 superior to the men, those with whom 


he comes in contact every day. 

It has often been said of marriage 
that failure is due to lack of teamwork. 
Perhaps the same principle could be 
applied to the Marine Corps. Team- 
work appears to be essential, and yet, 
THE LEATHERNECK, NOVEMBER, 1949 a 

Discrimination and segregation 
among the enlisted ranks has reached 
such a high pitch that the privates and 
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To Marines everywhere, regular and reserve, 
active and inactive, I extend my personal best 
wishes and felicitations on the happy occasion of 
the 174th Anniversary of our Corps. 

Volumes have been written and countless 
words have been spoken about the history and 
accomplishments of the United States Marine Corps. 
Marines of every age Since the trying days of the 
American Revolution have contributed a substantial 
Share to the development and preservation of our 
Nation as a true champion of liberty and a 
Staunch advocate of peace among men. This sacred 
heritage is ours to foster for the rest of our 
days. We must prove ourselves equal to the task 
by accepting and accomplishing the missions 
assigned to the Marine Corps under existing 
legislation with the same thoroughness and sin- 
cerity of purpose that has guided the efforts of 
those who have preceded us in the Corps. 

But more than that, we of this generation 
who live in a world beset with conflicting 
ideologies would do well to take stock of our per- 
sonal appreciation of the fundamental liberties 
of American life. As Marines we must be among 
the first to know, respect, and propagate the 
principles on which our American heritage is 
founded. To fail in this mission is to break 
faith with those who have given their lives that 
we might enjoy “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness". 


C. B. Cates 
General, U.S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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JET FIGHTERS 


ETS and the latest conventional Navy 
oJ fighter planes are now being made 
available for the first time to 

Naval.and Marine Reserve fliers. The z. modifice:; 
first jets, six FH Phantoms and two FJ “ > struction atio 
Furies, were delivered to three Naval 3 ; 
Air Reserve Stations, Floyd Bennett 
Field, N.Y.; Willow Grove, Pa.; and 
Oakland, Calif., last month. 

The first 50 of a total of 100 F8F 
Bearcats have been delivered to two 
other Air Reserve Stations, Glenview, 
Ill. and Olathe, Kans. The Phantom, 
powered by two Westinghouse axial flow 
turbo jets, is the first all-jet Navy 
fighter. The Fury is a single jet plane. 

The Bearcat, the latest conventional 
type fighter plane developed and pro- 
duced for the Navy by the Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation, replaces 
the F6F Hellcat in carrier service. 


Production had begun on the Bearcats 
near the end of the war, but they did 
not get into combat. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Pfcs find it very difficult to “belong.” 

When chow call is sounded, the many 
privates and Pfcs rush to the formation 
with everyone else only to find them- 
selves separated from the others upon 
arrival at the mess hall—‘Don't sit 
there, Jack, those are staff NCO tables” 
or “because they are sergeants’ tables!” 
Now there are even special tables for 
corporals! Does the chow at those 
special tables taste better—are the 
tables cleaner? 

Those who would say that such ac- 
tion as this results in an incentive for 
the privates and Pfcs to want to make 
corporal would change their mind if 
they could see the reaction of the men. 

Perhaps the colonel would have 
fewer men to punish because of dis- 
obedience or neglect if a better system 
of harmony were instituted 

Corp. John J. Ivanhoe 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 


@ Johnnie, you have a question! 

We are a sergeant. Not only are we 
a sergeant, but we are a Gung-ho, 
Corps-happy sergeant. In other words, 
Johnnie, we like the Corps, so here is 
your answer 

Concerning the officer who referred to 
the enlisted men in the manner you 
described, paragraphs 97, 98, and 99 
United States Navy Regulations, are 
quoted for your information. 

“Superiors of every grade are for- 
bidden to tnjure those under their com- 
mand by tyrannical or capricious con- 
duct, or by abusive language. Author- 
ity over subordinates is to be exercised 
with firmness, but with justice and 
kindness 

“If any person in the Navy considers 
himself oppressed by his superior, or 
observes in him any misconduct, he 
shall not fail in his respectful bearing 
toward him, but shall represent such 
oppression or misconduct to the proper 
authority. He will be held accountable 
if his representations are found to be 
vexatious, frivolous, or false. 

“Any application for redress of wrong 
shall be made in writing through the 
immediate commanding officer to the 
commander in chief of the fleet or 
squadron, or to the senior officer pres- 
ent, and it shall be the duty of the lat- 
ter to take such action in the matter as, 
in his judgment, justice and the good of 
the service demand.” 

In regard to the manner in which 
orders are given, it is true that the 


performance of an assignment is ef- 
fected by the way one is told to do 
a thing but the fact that an order has 
been given is sufficient cause to do it. 
It might be more desirable for the Staff 
NCO to drape his arm over the shoul- 


der of one of his charges and, after 
offering him a cigarette and buying him 
a coke, ask the man to drag a damp 
swab through the squad bay when he 
found the time, but that method, al- 
though it would probably work, is not 
as quick and efficient as a loud-spoken, 
“Awright, you people, get hot on the 
squad-bay! Sweep and swab!” 

You speak of the lower pay grades as 
“the back-bone of the Corps.” We beg 
to differ with you on that point. Disci- 
pline is the back-bone of the Corps, 
and in the past it has been the lower 
pay grades who have manifested that 
most necessary of all military virtues. 
They showed their degree of discipline 
on the beaches of the Pacific. These 
were the men who waded through a 
withering fire at Tarawa—who died in 
the volcanic ash of Iwo Jima—because 
the ‘“‘man” said, “Go forward!” Per- 
haps they, too, disliked the intonation 
of the command, but they were Ma- 
rines and they did what they were told 
—without pause or question. 

Concerning the “myriad” number of 
men who do not choose to re-enlist, it 
may surprise you to know that of the 
approximately 77,000 enlisted men in 
the Marine Corps, 37 per cent have re- 
enlisted at least one time. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 48 per cent of 
the men reaching the end of their enlist- 
ment are shipping over or extending. 
First enlistments still outnumber re- 
enlistments, mainly because most men 
come into the Corps only for a cruise 
and for the valuable training they 
know they will receive. 

It is true that some NCOs and offi- 
cers are hard to get along with, but 
the same is true in private industry. 
The man in the position of authority is 
not always likable. We are sure you 
will agree that personality differences 
are prevalent in all walks of life. Cer- 
tainly an analysis of the men in your 
squad-bay would yield characters po- 
tentially more obnoxious, if they were 
placed in authority, than any with 
whom you have served. 

Perhaps we have different concep- 
tions of the ‘“‘meaning of “teamwork.” 
To our mind teamwork is a quality 
notable in the Marine Corps. The squad 
composed of fire “teams” and the di- 
visions, composed of battalion landing 
“teams” were extremely successful in 
solving their peacetime maneuver prob- 
lems. During the war, regiments were 
organized into combat teams to great 
advantage and the numerous instances 
of individual Marines teaming up to 
do a job on the Japs, are matters of 
history. Teamwork is synonomous with 
Esprit de Corps, a quality still pos- 
sessed by the Marine Corps. As editor 
of this column we are privileged to read 
many letters from Marines all over 
the globe. Most of the letters do not 
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Own a Zippo—the lighter that 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL 


By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 


IS book is not a historical 

account nor a technical study 
of a division in combat. It is the 
personal observation and exper- 
ience of a Marine sergeant from 
the time he joined until he left the 
Third Marine Division. It concerns 
the men who waded ashore on 
Guam, lived for months in jungle 
foxholes, and died on the volcanic 
beaches of Iwo Jima. It is a sin- 
cere attempt to “Help preserve the 
memory of the men who died for 
the rest of us, and to give people 
who have not lived with Marines 
an appreciation of how those men 
died that Japan might be beaten.” 
Price - $3.00 per copy postpaid. 


ORDER TODAY 
THE LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


appear on these pages because they 
lack general interest or require answers 
of a personal nature. Although we do 
receive ‘““gum-beating” letters, the gen- 
eral tone is one of harmony and good 
spirit. We definitely disagree with your 
contention that teamwork is lacking in 
the Marine Corps. 

Here is where our Gung-ho side is 
forced to enter the situation. Privates 





and privates first class need not “be- 
long.” It they act the part of good 
Marines it will not be long before they 
find themselves in the non-commis- 
sioned ranks. When they do, they have 
every right to expect more privileges 
and a distinctive treatment commen- 
surate with the added responsibilities of 
their NCO status. Separate tables for 
NCOs are in keeping with the Marine 
Corps’ attitude toward non-commis- 
sioned officers. The facilities are de- 
signed, not as a means of discrimina- 
tion against the privates and privates 
first class, but as a privilege for the 
NCOs. If the sixth and seventh pay 
grades of your organization are of- 
fended by the distinctive privileges, 
their feelings are undoubtedly fostered 
by a peevishness indicative of imma- 
turity and a lack of appreciation of the 
military system. 

With men who disobey orders or 
neglect their duties because of childish 
resentment it is, perhaps, best that the 
colonel punish them accordingly. Har- 
mony is a desirable quality in any or- 
ganization but the sooner the lower 
ranks realize that they must adjust 
their ways to bring about harmony in 
the unit, the sooner you will have an 
organization whose morale and Esprit 
de Corps is something to boast about. 
They are the ones who will suffer it 
they don't work together. 

You ask, “Why is the Marine Corps 
disliked by so many men in so many 
aspects?” Well, we doubt that it is. 
You ask no definite questions so it is 
impossible to give definite answers. As 
far as we are concerned, we like the 
Corps!—Ed. 


DATE OF RANK 
Sirs, 

Your August edition of the Leather- 
neck stated in Sound Off column that 
the master sergeants who were reduced 
to technical sergeant received the date 
of rank of 1 January, 1942. 

Is it or is it not true that some of 
these men who were reduced to techni- 
cal sergeant were not even in the Ma- 
rine Corps on 1 January, 1942? If they 
were not in the Marine Corps on 1 
January, 1942, how was it possible to 
give them a date of rank prior to their 
enlistment? 

Sgt. Stephen Sas, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ It is true that few of the men 
reduced were not in the Marine Corps 
on 1 January, 1942. The date of rank 
given them was for the purpose of 
seniority. A man’s date of rank could, 
if authorized by the proper authority, 
date back to years before his enlist- 
ment, or birth for that matter. For 
example, in cases where men enter the 
Marine Corps Reserve directly from 
the Regular Marine Corps they hold 
the date of rank on their Regular war- 
rants while in the Reserve, despite the 
fact they have never served in the 
MCR.—Ed. . 





MOST DECORATED 
Sirs, 

We are having a big argument, will 
you please let me know the answer 
to the following: 

(1) How many Purple Hearts does 
Audie Murphy rate and where was he 
wounded (the battles)? 

(2) Who ranks second to Murphy 
on the number of Medals received in 
World War II? 

Bob Baldwin 
Pampa, Tex. 


@ The Public Intormation Office at 
the Pentagon Building gave us the fol- 
lowing information: (1) Audie Murphy 
was awarded the Purple Heart Medal 
with two oak leaf clusters. He was 
wounded three times: 15 Sept., 1944, 
during the Southern France Campaign, 
26 October, 1944, and 28 January, 1945, 
during the Rhineland Campaign. (2) 
The Army keeps no official record of its 
most decorated’ men and could not pro- 
vide the answer to your second ques- 
tion. So tar as we know, Audie Mur- 
phy is the “most decorated soldier of 
World War II” but the title was 
awarded by popular acclaim and not 
officially by the Army.—Ed. 
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THE BACKBONE OF THE CORPS 
Sirs, 

To those who are forever criticizing 
and accusing the Corps of having too 
much pride and being an over-rated 
outfit I have thig to say: 

Sure, Marinfés have pride, but why 
shouldn't they? Long before the cur- 
rent corp of Marines came along, Ma- 
rines died for their country and the 
glory and tradition of the Marine 
Corps as well. In obscure incidents when 
the honor of the Corps was threatened, 
the Marines avenged their honor and 
thereby added prestige to the flag of 
the new United States. 

Tradition, in my estimation, means 
quite a bit. Mainly, it means good 
morale, and I think 50 men with high 
morale and pride and confidence in 
themselves are more than the equal of 
a 100 men without those qualities. 

Marines gripe traditionally about 
everything, but let an outsider throw 
off on the Corps and he will have a 
terrific fight on his hands. Why? Be- 
cause Marines are proud of themselves 
and of each other. They are Marines, 
and damn proud of it. 

Pfc F. H. Eley, USMCR 


Birmingham, Ala. 


TO OR FRO? 
Sirs, 

In Collier's for July 2, 1949, an arti- 
cle states that a person does not fall 
backward when shot, as the force of 
the bullet is not sufficient to overcome 
the natural tendency to fall forward. 

I remember having school on the old 
.45 automatic side arm and the instruc- 
tor (an authority) said that the .45 
automatic was chosen for the Corps 
mainly because it was the one weapon 
which could knock a man down at 
short range; it had that much force. 

Who is right, Collier's or the gun- 
nery instructor? 

Arthur B. Schleter 
Tiffin, Ohio 


@ One of the Corps’ foremost authori- 
ties on the .45 was consulted on this 
one. Although we received’ various 
opinions pro and con on the to and fro, 
we are accepting his explanation. Cap- 
tain T. E. Barrier, holder of the world's 
record on the 20 shot, timed-firing 
course with the .45 says that a 45 
slug would knock a man backward if 
it hit a bone. If the bullet killed the 
man instantly he would fall forward. 
It the bullet passed through a fleshy 
part of the body there is a possibility 
that it would not even knock the man 
down. The gunnery instructor was 
probably trying to impress you with 
the undeniable power of the .45. Oh, 
yes, we almost forgot, if the bullet hit 
the man in the shoulder he might per- 
form a pirouette.—Ed. 








MORE ABOUT BROOME 


Sirs, 

Your article in the August issue of 
Leatherneck concerning the history of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard had special 
interest for members of this detach- 
ment. Mention was made of the “Whis- 
key Rebellion” with the Marines being 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
John L. Broome. 

The colonel had a very distinguished 
career in the Corps, having served 
faithfully from 1848 until his retire- 
ment in 1888. Along with service on 
many stations and vessels, he com- 
manded Marines in the War with Mex- 
ico and through many engagements 
during the Civil War. He received 
many decorations for valor. The ma- 
jority of his promotions were made in 
the field as a reward for conspicuous 
service. 

Col. Broome was born in Binghamton, 
N. Y., and is buried there. His monu- 
ment stands on a knoll in Floral Park 
Cemetery ever guarding his comrades 
buried in the Civil War plot. The 
County of Broome in New York State 
was named in honor of his family. 

We have many times attempted to 
locate members of the Broome family 
without success. Any information re- 
garding their whereabouts would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Semper Fidelis, 
Earl H. Snyder, Commandant 
Lieutenant Colonel John Lloyd Broome 
Detachment, Marine Corps League. 


@ Persons having information of the 
Broome family should communicate 
with Mr. Snyder at 179 Front Street, 
Binghamton, N.Y .—Ed. 


NO CONTEST 


Sirs, 

I would like to know what has hap- 
pened to the Marine Corps. Maybe you 
can help. It all started in Athens, 
Greece. We have a pretty good bunch 
of high shooters (M1 Rifle, of course) 
in this outfit. The Greek Olympic Team 
was challenged by the Marines but 
when the day came for the practice to 
start, the CO of the troops of this par- 
ticular ship refused to let us go to fire 
against them. The boys were plenty 
mad. 

Do correct me if I'm wrong, but the 
Marine Corps used to tear the shirts 
off their backs at an opportunity for a 
match like that. What's happened late- 
ly? Any of the men who are familiar 
with this incident will know what I 
mean. 

(Name withheld on request.) 


@ We agree with you on the desir- 
ability of such a match but the CO 
must have had a good reason for call- 
ing off the scheduled practice.—Ed. 
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Republic, filming a saga. 
m of the Marine Corps at 
Camp Pendleton, makes 


reel warfare authentic 


Photos by Sgt. Jack Slockbower 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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On location: Producer Edmund Grainger, General ‘‘Howlin' Mad" Smith, Director 
Allan Dwan, and hero John Wayne. The general gets the scoop about his role 












patrol on Mt. Suribachi during the Marine Corps Museum at Quantico, plus the use of plenty of studio ex- 

> original flag raising, portrayed the same was used in the film. plosives and 2000 authentic Marines, 
roles in the picture that they had during Hollywood he-man John Wayne plays has paid off in highly realistic combat 

the war. The three survivors of the flag the leading role. John Agar, Forrest sequences. The pictures on these pages 

raising, Ira Hayes, John Bradley, and Tucker, Wally Cassel, and Adele Mara, were taken behind-the-scenes during 

Rene Gagnon, were flown from their Leatherneck’s No. 1 pin-up girl during the actual shooting. Republic plans to 

5 homes to Los Angeles to raise the flag the last war, round out the cast. Re- release “Sands of Iwo” during this 






public’s careful attention to details, year’s Christmas holiday season. 
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again. The original flag, loaned by the 
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One of the better methods of making bullet holes, Hollywood Survivors of original flag raising dope-off before shooting 
style. Take your pick. Weeks were spent preparing sets starts. Left to right: Ira Hayes, John Bradley, Rene Gagnon 











To make sure the survivors understand the proper position 
for the flag raising, sculptor Felix W. De Weldon stands by 


Men of the Ist Amtrack Bn. plus the Ist Tank Bn. and Seventh 
Marines fought valiantly in reenacting the Tarawa landing 
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Reel hero John Wayne takes time out to shoot the breeze General Graves B. Erskine, CG of Camp Pendleton, talks with 
with Pfc C. L. Walker and SSgt. F. M. Vaughn of B. Co. Suribachi flag raisers and sculptor De Weldon before a take 
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Consorting with the ‘‘enemy"’ on the Tarawa set where 2000 
Marines and their studio facsimiles helped film the epic 








Shot in three weeks, the action sequences used up tons of 
\ studio explosives. The film result looks like actual combat 
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Actors watch the flag raising while John Wayne, on ground, 
dies. Smoke blacked out the background in the actual take 
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Pfc Frank Chapiewski, Corp. William Trask, Pfc John Masek 
and the coffee are real. Tree, Japs, and bunker are props 


Captain H. G. Schrier, who led his men up Suribachi on Iwo, 
leads leading-men John Wayne and Forrest Tucker this trip 


Climax on Mt. Suribachi. ‘Sands of Iwo"’ will be the first 
story of the Marine Corps to reach theaters since the war 
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Chinese head for home, jamming across Soochow Creek after Communist victory 
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by Earl J. Wilson 


THEN the 


Communist 


troops 
swarmed into Shanghai to hit 
the Nationalists’ rear-guard 
stand along Soochow Creek I was privi- 
leged, for two days, to sit squarely in 
the center of no man’s land and watch 


j 


the fighting almost as one might sit on 
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the 50-yard line and watch a football 
game 

I was able to do this because I was 
on the American Consulate General 
premises, respected as neutral ground, 
although located between the opposing 
sides. It would have been difficult to 
select a better vantage point. After 
watching the Communist Chinese troops 
in action at this close range I can say 


An eye-witness report of the battle of “liberation” 


without equivocation that they are good. 
It would be a mistake to underestimate 
their combat abilities. 

For weeks we had waited while the 
Communists pounded the Nationalist 
defenses around Shanghai. Slowly they 
had forced back the troops of General 
Tang En Po, Nationalist commander, 
who had vowed that he would turn 
Shanghai into a graveyard before losing 








the richest prize in the Orient to the 
Reds. 

But it was useless. The demoralized, 
relatively untrained Nationalist troops 
offered little competition to the tough, 
disciplined Reds, who were flushed with 
victories from Mukden to the gates of 





the world’s fourth largest city. Every- 
one knew it was merely a question of 
time. 

Already the American Army and 
Navy had departed, rather than find 
themselves engaged in the conflict as 
the British had unwittingly been when 
their ships had been ,hard hit on the 
Yangtze by the invading Communists. 
Thousands of foreigners had left the 
city. Hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
had fled to the South. The Nationalist 
government had evacuated to Canton, 
while the Chinese Air Force and Navy 
had been withdrawn to Formosa, only 
two and a half flying hours from Shang- 
hai. 

Now the stage was set. On the night 
of May 24th the Communists entered 
the city. I watched them. At exactly 
midnight I leaned from the window of 
my apartment on Avenue Joffre in 
Shanghai's former French Concession 
and saw two companies of scouts walk- 
ing swiftly and silently along on their 
soft Chinese shoes in single file, tight 
against the buildings. 

Even through the darkness and the 
drizzling rain they looked efficient, 
especially when compared with the long 
straggling lines of retreating Nation- : 
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alists who had streamed through the 
city earlier in the day. The main body 
of the Nationalists hoped to evacuate 
by ships at Woosung, where the Whang- 
poo and Yangtze rivers join, while 
picked troops set up a rear-guard de- 
fense line along Soochow Creek running 
through the heart of downtown Shang- 
hai. It was a natural defense barrier. 

An hour later five Nationalist 
armored cars roared down the street 
past my home spraying wild bullets 
from their machine guns. Three rounds 
hit the apartment below mine. That 
was the last of the Nationalists. A 
phone call informed me that the police 
headquarters had been “taken over.” 
We were “liberated.” 

But when morning came the situation 
was still vague. I drove my car through 
the streets to the American Consulate 
General located in the Glenline Build- 
ing on the Bund, formerly headquarters 
for the U.S. Navy. On almost every 
street corner I saw two-or three-man 
patrols of Communists. They wore A Communist soldier, hiding in the doorway of the American Consulate General, 
uniforms of an odd shade of mustard- watches Nationalist front lines. The author, five decks up, was ducking bullets 
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FALL OF SHANGHAI (cont.) 


yellow or light green. Later I learned 
that the uniforms had been made from 
homespun and dyed with either yellow 
river clay or with willow leaves. They 
were armed with Japanese weapons— 
except for a sprinkling of American 
tommy guns—and their weapons had a 
well-cared-for appearance. The Nambu 
light machine guns, the knee mortars, 
the 25 caliber rifles, all weapons so 
familiar to Americans who fought in 
the Pacific, were in evidence 

There was scattered firing, but this, 
I learned later, came mostly from the 
patrols firing over the heads of the 
populace as the people began cautiously 
to spill out of their doorways. There 
were no police, and this was the danger 
period when in other cities wild periods 
of looting had broken out. But the 
Communists had learned to combat 
this activity. There was no looting 
when Shanghai was taken over. 

We drove through the still fluid front 
lines. It was not until I reached the 
Consulate that I learned that the Na- 
tionalists were setting up their defense 
lines down the street along the Soochow 
Creek, hinging on the Garden Bridge 
Park diagonally across the street from 
the Consulate. 

From my observation post in the fifth 
floor office of the Naval Attache I 
could see the Bund in both directions. 
It looked strange. Usually it teemed 
with hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
but now it was deserted, except for a 


































Communist troops patrol outside the U. S. Information Service Offices. 
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Earl J. Wilson, Assistant Public Affairs Officer, 
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hoists the colors just before the 


Battle of the Bund'’ breaks out. A Nationalist sentry, left, retreated moments later 


gang of workmen. Under the direction 
of Nationalist troops they were hastily 
throwing up a barricade of park benches 
and shrubbery across the street as a 
communication lane between two pill- 
boxes. The park itself was speckled 
with picked Taiwanese troops, trained 
by the Americans and—as we discovered 
—Japanese-like in their tenacity. 

The Whangpoo river was deserted, 
too. Not a ship moved. Scuttled ships 


A week 


later this building, one of Shanghai's largest, was taken over by the “Liberators” 
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dotted the shoreline and one tanker 
had turned turtle and was drifting to- 
ward midstream where a swarm of 
small sampans were moored. Sporadic 
machine gun fire came from the Na- 
tionalist side as it sprayed the far shore 
of the river. 

But in front of our building all was 
quiet. I placed flags at various vantage 
points around the building, the last 
going up over the Bund entrance in the 
middle of no man’s land just a few 
minutes before the battle began. 

The Nationalist position was tough. 
They had a heavy machine gun located 
in the stone ticket-taker’s booth at the 
entrance to the park. There was an- 
other under the concrete bandstand, 
and one up the street at the intersec- 
tion. Two more flanked the entrance to 
the bridge. One nestled on our side of 
the street, connected with the park” by 
the shrubbery and park bench con- 
cealment. Across the creek by the 
Russian Consulate there was another 
nest on the grounds of the former Army 
Officer's Club, and another nest had 
been set up on the first floor of Broad- 
way Mansions apartment. Hidden rifle- 
men, grenadiers, mortarmen, and men 
armed with light automatic weapons, 
rifles, pistols, and hand grenades were 
scattered around the area. 

Through powerful field glasses, the 
troops below seemed to be only a few 
feet away, while up the Bund we could 
see the Communists’ advance patrols 
approaching. Along the Bund they 
quickly occupied four sandbag emplace- 
ments which had been built and aban- 
doned by the Nationalists. For some 
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reason they were not fired upon at this 
time. 

The lead sandbag emplacement was 
little more than 100 yards from where 
the Nationalists had their heavy ma- 
chine gun in the ticket taker’s entrance 
to the park. As I watched, the Com- 
munist in the front emplacement called 
over to the Nationalists to surrender 
to the “People’s Liberation Army.” For 
an answer he got a blast from the 
machine gun. It nearly cut him in 
half. He fell back dead and his blood 
colored the pool of rainwater at the 
bottom of the emplacement. 

Another Communist soldier with him 
was wounded in the head. We watched 
as he heid one hand to his injury and 
dog trotted to the rear while the Na- 
tionalists opened up with everything 
they had. Rifle grenades fired by the 








After crashing the major defenses of the Nationalists, the Red troops spread out 
in small groups to carry out the mopping-up campaign. There was no looting 


Nationalists began to strike with con- 
sistent accuracy around the Commun- 
ists’ emplacements. 

The position was untenable and the 
Reds began an orderly withdrawal, tak- 
ing a position behind a small cemegt 
building further down the Bund. Even 
here their situation was precarious, for 
again there was danger from rifle gren- 
ades, while machine gun bullets chewed 
the front of the building and spattered 








Chinese civilians, returning to the city, stopped tong enough to inspect a newly 
acquired medium tank. This was abandoned by the hastily retreating Nationalists 


on past, hitting the other buildings along 
the Bund. 

In short order the Communist patrol 
decided to get from behind that small 
cement building. One by one they 
dashed across the street to the safety 
of the larger buildings. As each one, 
holding his weapon close and running 
at the half crouch in a zig-zag, raced 
across the wide stretch of naked con- 
crete the whole fire power of the Na- 
tionalists would cut loose. It seemed 
amazing to us that anyone could get 
through unscathed, but somehow all of 
them made it. 

From their new positions the Com- 
munists began to open up on the Na- 
tionalists with Japanese knee mortars 
which they fired with great accuracy. 
However, the bursts were of little use 
against the strong pill boxes, though 
fragments did come through the wind- 
ows of the Consulate. 

By this time we had given up any 
hope of getting out of the building. I 
tried to leave, along with John Hender- 
son, Deputy Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Service. We were attempting 
to reach our offices, but we were turned 
back by machine gun fire before we 
had gone 100 yards. 

Before long a casualty was brought 
in which was the final clincher against 
needlessly venturing outside. The 
wounded man was a German refugee. 
He had been hit in the right leg when 
about three blocks from the Consulate. 
His leg had been broken and was bleed- 
ing freely, but he managed to drag him- 
self two blocks before being helped the 
rest of the way. A German doctor 
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FALL OF SHANGHAI (cont.) 


answered our summons for help and 
crawled the last three blocks to get in to 
see his patient. 

Night found us still marooned in the 
Consulate and by now the Nationalists 
had begun firing upon our building to 
discourage spotting from the windows 
Bullets had come uncom- 
fortably close. At about 9:00 p.m. the 
horizon to the East erupted in flame at 
what we guessed correctly to be the 
Nationalist military airfield, Kiangwan 
Gas stores had been hit and the blaze 
had turned the night into an inferno. 
We crawled along the roof to watch 
the fire and took shelter from the 
sniper’s bullets along the cement wall 


or the roof. 


lining the building edge 

By morning the picture was becoming 
more clear. All along the Soochow 
Creek defense line the Nationalists’ 
picked troops were holding firm while 
the Communists were not putting on 
much pressure in order to preserve the 
from war damage. They 
knew, of course, that this was only a 
holding action and that presently the 
Nationalists would pull out. Mean- 
time, other Communist troops wers 
closing in from the other side of the city 
to chop up the main body of Nation- 
alists trying to escape at Woosung 

Our own small skirmish before the 
Consulate had settled into a stalemate 
with the Communists troops occupying 
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On May 25th, welcomers neard an impromptu concert: Communist troops sang 


liberation songs. 


the doorway to our building with a 
mortar squad. After one of their group 
had been wounded while firing his Jap- 
anese knee mortar they gave that up to 
sweat it out. 

We were not so lucky. By now the 
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Red soldiers left the bullet-ridden streets after one of the group was seriously 
wounded. They sought shelter on the front doorstep of the American Consulate 
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Their American-made helmets were 


liberated" from Nationalists 


Nationalists opened up on our building 
in earnest and scored numerous near 
misses on the American personnel. One 
bullet went through a door, the desk, 
and then the chair of a secretary who 
had left her office only a moment be- 
fore. 

Quite by chance, through field glasses, 
from the office of the Military Attache 
I spotted a sniper about 100 yards 
from me in the park across the way. I 
saw too clearly that he was aiming his 
weapon at me and ducked back. His 
aim was good. The bullet hit the wall 
only six inches away. 

Meanwhile, we received telephone 
calls from the “liberated” areas of the 
city which included the former French 
Concession. Almost a holiday mood 
prevailed there, for everyone was much 
relieved that the threatened destruction 
had not occured. Evidently in that vein 
was a telegram that came in from the 
Ambassador at Nanking who mentioned 
the “new tranquillity on Shanghai.” 
Shanghai Consul General John Cabot 
wired back that his information was not 
entirely accurate since the battle was 
still progressing on his very doorstep. 

But it was the beginning of the end. 
As darkness closed in at the end of the 
second day we discovered that the Na- 
tionalists had withdrawn. Cautiously 
we ventured outside. It was true. The 
firing had stopped The Nationalists 
had gone and the Communists after 
them. Shanghai was at last entirely in 
Red hands. END 
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by Frank L. Kluckhohn 


When Melting Milton got tangled with TNT 
—a lady spy, naturally— 
there was an inevitable 


explosion in intrigue! 
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g HIS is the story of me and a girl named Glycer- 
ine. It happened in a place called Tangeer, the 
same being full of genuine Beduwine Ayrabs 


and as many characters of different nationalities as you 
‘ see these days in Brooklyn. It all happened because I 





joined the Mareen Core. 
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A TALE OF TANGIERS (cont.) 





I have been working since the war as 
elevator op in an apartment house, but 
I am getting fed up because all the 
other ops were army majors in the war. 
They address each other as Major Jones 
and Major Brown and look down on 
me as Private Meems. This does not 
interfere with my getting more tips 
than they do, since they are so busy 
arguing about strategy that I succeed in 
delivering all the ice and ginger ale. 
Nevertheless, I am hurt. 

During the war they called me “Melt- 
ing, Milton” because whenever an 88 
shell comes close I melt into the ground. 
But many of them that laughs is dead 
and, eventually, I get the Silver Star be- 
cause it seems that—during the Bulge— 
I am the only guy in the outfit who, as 
Colonel Rogers says, “digs in and does 
not retreat or get captured.” It is just 
that I melt as usual and have my nose 
so far in the dirt by the time the Heinies 
pass they cannot see me. 

So now I says to myself—I will join 
the Mareens and get away from all these 
majors on the elevators and see if being 
in the Mareens could possibly be as 
bad as being in the Army. 

But I am not in the Mareens long 
before I am sent to Washington, D.C., 
where I sign my name at least 500 times 
and answer maybe a thousand ques- 
tions. Then they take away my uniform. 
I expect to be discharged. Somebody 
gives me $300 to buy civilian clothes— 
shoes, suits, white shirts and stuff. 
This, I think, is pretty nice of the 
Mareen Core since I been in only a 
short time. I am all ready to shove for 
Brooklyn when I gets this sealed up 
paper which I takes to the CO. And 
zooom ...I am in Tangeers. It don't 
make sense, but I make the best of it. 

Tangeers is full of Ayrabs. At least I 
think so at first. I go to a cafe because, 
in France, this is where guys usually 
meet Jills. Only here, everyone in the 
cafe is a man wearing a bethrobe and 
a beard. I see only one vacant seat. 
It is across the table from an Ayrab in 
a pale pink bathrobe that goes up over 
his head in a hood. This character has 
a bushy black beard. I do not want 
to sit down with him, particularly since 
he wears a carving knife at his hip. 
But there is no other place. 
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I sits and orders a drink. A waiter 
brings some green tea like my Aunt 
Maybelle used to give me in Brooklyn 
for a cold. 

“Nuts!” I say. 

“Aha,” says this guy in queer English. 
“So you know the password.” 

“I'm from Brooklyn,” I says. 

“So-oh,” he answers. “You know the 
countersign, too, and I guess you are the 
man I am waiting for.” 

“Nuts!"" I repeat, amazed. 

Whereupon, he hands me a white en- 
velope sealed with wax and steams off. 
I think this is undoubtedly where nutty 
Ayrabs hang out, and I get up and 
leave too. I puts the envelope in my 
breast pocket. 

So I go to four or five more bars. 
But it seems these Ayrabs can't have 
alcohol, and as a result, all I can get is 
green tea. So I say to myself I will go 
to this hotel called the Murish Palace 
because tourists go there, and where 
there are tourists there is bound to be 
something to drink. So I go to the 
Murish Palace. There I see a guy 
dressed up in a white bathrobe and red 
slippers with bells and a red brimless 
cap. It is Mose Cohen from Grammar 
School 13 in Brooklyn! 

“Hi!” he says. “What do you want?” 

“Anything but green tea,” I responds. 

The first thing I know I am sitting on 
a red cooshin with a low table below 
me and some Scotch and soda on it. At 
this moment, I meet Glycerine. 

She is a lushus doll. She has curves, 
which are the first thing you notice, and 
big brown eyes, which are the second, 
and hair that looks like black ink. She 
comes right over and sits down with 
me, and she has a voice like a crooner. 

“I am Glycerine,” she whispers. 

“Nuts!” I comments. 

“Oh, so you know the password,” 
she says. 

“Look,” I replies angrily, “I am from 
Brooklyn.” 

“And the countersign, too,” she al- 
lows. 

“All right then,” she continues. “My 
Father was Sheik and my Mother was 
missionary with who my Father gallop 
off on a horse, a stallion.” 


“Very interesting,” I said sardonic as 
always. “But where from the handle?” 

“It was this way,” she murmurs. “My 
Father is having some fence trouble 
with the Goums. They is tough Moors 
and it looks bad—what with machine 
guns, rapiers and whats not. Then my 
Father thinks of some stuff. This is 
called nitroglycerin. All he must do is 
push a handle the engineer has con- 
nected before he dies.” 

“So Dad pushes the handle, the 
Goums disappear violently and he 
swears he will name his first son Nitro- 
Glycerin. 

“I am that son,” she adds. “Only I 





am a daughter. I drops the Nitro be- 
cause it is too long a handle and not so 
pretty sounding like Glycerine.” 

“Glycerine,” I remarks, “is just as 
pretty as Hepatica.” 

She gives me a stare from beneath 
lashes as long as the needles of a 
Christmas tree. I quickly cuts in, ask- 
ing what this is anyway. 

She explains that this Tangeer is an 
international settlement being next to 
both French and Spanish Morocco, 
across the straits from Gibraltar and 
literally lousy with diplomats of all 
nations. The enemy she says, is trying 
to muscle in, and word has been “whis- 
pered about the bazaars,” as she puts 
it, that a key enemy spy, Colonel Gug- 
nug, just arrived with written instruc- 
tions. Naturally, every secret agent of 
the Western nations is trying to get 
these instructions, make them public 
and blow up the plot. 

“I,” says Glycerine modestly, “am the 
best damned agent on the Western side. 
You will take instructions from me 
about blowing open the safe in the 
toorist house the enemy has taken be- 
cause they got no legal right to a con- 
salute.” 

“But,” I interrupts. 

“You will take my orders and no one 
else's. Meet me at nine tonight in 
Abdullah's dancing house in the native 
quarter. I must put on my veil now 
and go.” I forgets to mention she is 
wearing some baggy native robe and a 
sort of white cloth over her head that 
falls down around her neck. Now she 
hitches her veil across her face just 
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below her big brown eyes, and this 
makes the same look bigger than ever. 

I am by this time intrigued with this 
doll, so I says, “Okay.” 

“Bring your tools,” she adds, and is 
gone before I can think of something 
witty to respond. 

Now Mose Cohen, who has been 
standing behind us pretending not to 
listen, moves over. He is a guy I never 
liked, having in my opinion not a 
single redeeming feature in his charac- 
teristic. 

“So they have to send someone like 
you!” he moans. “That doll does not 
work for us, although she has the story 
straight enough. You keep that date and 
you'll get in trouble.” 

“Look, Mose,” I says, looking him in 
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the beady eyes. “You looked silly when 
you used to wear that circus suit in 
front of Meyer's clothing store with the 
sign on it advertising cheap trousers, 
and you look even sillier dressed as a 
division MP. But what are you doing 
dressed like an Ayrab?” 

“You know very well, Milton,” he 
says, “that I stayed in the Army. I am 
now military intelligence and on a 
secret mission, as you are well aware. 
Can the funny stuff and be in the bar of 
the Tetuan, the big hotel on the hill, 
at six P.M. Major Olds will contact 
you.” 

“So,” I sneers,” not even an open 
MP now, just a disguised one. I do 
not want to see no more haughty 
majors, let alone talk with them. But 
I would rather drink with a major than 
an MP sergeant in disguise when he is 
you. So, it being half past five, I will 
walk up the hill and have myself a 
drink there.” 


This hotel on the hill is a real dream. 
It looks over the town below and the 
blue harbor. In both of them, electric 
lights are beginning to go on, and the 
view glitters like one of Abe Shapiro's 
big diamonds. There is fine wood carv- 
ing inside the hotel and lots of soft 
Moorish leather. There are terraces out- 
side and the flowers I am told is boogin- 
vilya. The Ayrab servants are dressed 
in real silk. They make me nervous 
because they wear soft slippers that 
curve up in front and you can't hear 
them coming behind you. 

As I move up to the bar door, a big 
Ayrab servant, a genuine Beduwine if 
I ever seen one, bows to me. He takes 
my straw kelly and leans over and 
speaks in my ear. 

“I am Captain Willoughby of British 
Naval Intelligence,” he says in a stage 
whisper. “Commander Jones of your 
Naval Intelligence is waiting for you at 
the third table by the wall.” 

“Nuts!” I says. 

“Yes, I know, Old Fellow,” he replies. 
“You are from Brooklyn. You have the 
password and are identified. Just see 
Commander Jones.” 

The bar is crowded, and there is only 
an Ayrab sitting at the third table, any- 
how. He is dressed in what Aunt May- 
belle used to call azure and his beard is 
as flowing as any. 

“Good evening,” he says in a southern 
accent as I sits down. “Ah’m a Berber 
Ayrab, you see.” 

“Nuts!” I says. 

“Yes, the high sign,” he _ replies. 
“What will you all have to drink?” 

That is better. I says a Scotch and 
soda and there are worse ways to make 
a living than barbering. At that, he 
lets out a guffaw which makes people 
turn around, among them Mose Cohen, 
now in street clothing and standing 
next to a big Ayrab who looks dumb 
enough to be a major. 

“Ah’m Commander Jones of Naval 
Intelligence, as you all know,” my 
Ayrab continues. 
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“Gosh,” I exclaims, “isn’t anyone 
around here a real genuine Beduwine 
Ayrab?” 

He lets out another guffaw and says 
in his southern voice,” Ah suspect that 
tall man over there of being Colonel 
Gugnug, the Russian. Ah wonder who 
that ratty little man is with him, the 
one with the long nose.” 

It is becoming clear to me by now 
that no one in this burg is an Ayrab, 
but only a spy. One thing I learned in 
the war is to keep my mouth shut and 
never volunteer nothing. 

So I just says, “Nuts!” 

“Yes, you are right,” says the com- 
mander. “Let us get down to business. 
Meet me tonight at nine at Abdullah's 
dancing house in the native quarter. Be 
sure to bring your tools. We will go 
from there to crack the safe in the 
enemy toorist house.” 

“Do you know Glycerine?” I queries, 
because she has asked me to the same 
dive. 

“If you need that for blowing up the 
safe, I can bring it with me,” he says, 
getting up and salaaming, as they call 
bowing in Tangeer. He then vanishes 
abruptly. 

Immediately, Mose and the major 
approaches my table. I start to get up, 
since the idea of the two of them to- 
gether nauseates me. But I see the 
commander has forgotten to pay the 
check, thinking, no doubt, he is in the 
wardroom which, I learn on the ship is 
what officers call the dining hall. 

In a twangy Yankee whisper, the 
major cracks out, “Who was that?” 

“Just a barber,” I replies, “although 
I am suspicious he may be something 
else.” 

“I,” says the major, “am suspicious 
of everyone.” 

“Do you know Glycerine?” I asks. 

“Yes,” he replies, “Let’s get down to 
blowing up that enemy safe.” 

By this time I am as furious as a dog 
with rabies. In this crazy Tangeer, 
everybody thinks I am a safe cracker 
like Marty Sullivan in Brooklyn. This 
hurts my feelings. It is true I am no 
beauty, but I do not think I look like 
a crook. Anyhow, as my Aunt May- 
belle once said: “Milton, you are too 
dumb ever to be crooked.” 
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A TALE OF TANGIERS (cont.) 


So, I thinks, I will fix you clucks all 
right. I tells the major to meet me at 
Abdullah's dancing house in the native 
quarter at nine tonight. I have no in- 
tention of going there myself whatso- 
ever. 

It is by this time after seven P.M., 
and I decide to go down to the main 
plaza and have several hot dogs. I am 
sure there is a hot dog booth there, as 
hot dog stands and American swing 
bands are two things you find in every 
foreign city. Sure enough, there is one 
run by an Armenian from Chicago. 

As I pour mustard on my third dog 
and grins when I think of all these 
intelligence guys congregating at this 
Abdullah's and no me with no tools, I 
gets to pondering about Glycerine. I 
think of her big brown eyes with those 
eye lashes, and I think of them curves. 
Suddenly, I says to myself: 

“She is a real sireen.” Then I medi- 
tates, “I sure must see her again.” Too 
late, I realizes that, if I do not see her 
at Abdullah's, I will not see her again 
as I do not know where she lives or 
hangs out. All of a once, I get goose 
pimples over me, and my mouth falls 
open. 

“This, Milton,” I says to myself, 
“must be the real thing again.” 

At this point, when I am pondering 
how I can see Glycerine without getting 
mobbed by one and all when they find 
I am not a safe cracker or even a 
disguised MP like Mose, a little guy 
touches me on the arm. He is a small 
Ayrab with a very crooked nose. He 
has one blue eye and one blind eye. 

“For the Love of Allah,” he moans, 
putting out his hand for a handout. I 
know this is probably a racket, but I 
am a soft guy. I reaches in my pocket 
for a coin. Thereupon, he leans over 
and whispers, “Attendu, monsieur.” 
Well, I have not been in France for 
ten war months without being able to 
to recognize this kind of talk, even if 
I can't speak it. 

“Nuts!” I begins. 

From under his bathrobe, he slips 
a black bag with a handle. 

“Your tools, monsieur,”’ he says, han- 
ding the bag to me. Then he yells, “May 
Allah Bless you!” and is gone. 

Now in Brooklyn, we always figure 
the angles. Sometimes, I think we 
figure the angles so much we forget 
the main point. This time, though, the 
old bean works slick. If I go to Abdul- 
lah’s with the bag, I decides, they 
won't jump me right away. Maybe, if 
I tell them Glycerine and I are going 
alone to the enemy house, they will 
agree and we can slip away together. 
What a sireen, I thinks, remembering 
them soft curves again. 
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Accustomed as I am to Brooklyn of 
an evening, this Ayrab quarter of Tan- 
geer is not one I like to enter alone at 
night. The streets are so narrow they 
could not be alleys even in Brooklyn. 
They twist and wind up a hill. There is 
not even room for sidewalks and the 
white plaster buildings hug the streets. 

I walked here a bit this morning. 
Then these alleys, where it is hard not 
to get lost, are packed with people and 
it is hard to move. Now at night, the 
place is downright errie. I am halfway 
up the hill on one of the main alleys, 
and there is not a sole in sight. Then 
I barely hears something behind me. 
I looks over my shoulder. 
Ayrab with dingy white whiskers and 
a brown and black striped bathrobe, al- 
most worn out, that looked like a gunny 
sack. He has a face like Nick the Guz- 
zler, who got the hot seat for strangling 
three girls in Brooklyn. 

He just keeps his eyes on my back 





and pads along behind me. The hair 
is rising on the back of my neck. I 
keeps going, though, until I reaches an 
intersection. I decide to bear right on 
the biggest of two branching alleys and 
see if I can contact anyone who knows 
where Abdullah's joint is. Finally, I 
am completely lost among alleys going 
in all directions. My little footpad 
behind starts coming closer. He is 15 
feet behind, then ten, then five. I speed 
up and he speeds up. Any worm will 
turn, and I think I'll sock him before he 
gets me. 

I turn and cock back my left. 

“I am Captain Prieto of the Spanish 
Secret Service,” he says. “Abdullah's is 
just around eight more corners if you 
will be so polite as to follow me.” 

“I see,” I allows. 

“See, see,” he repeats, taking the lead. 

Just the same, this Abdullah's is in a 
quarter where it clearly is not good to 
be in the pitch black. As we swing 
dizzily around corners, there is charac- 
ters you would not like to see in the 
daytime even. They all have knives 
strapped on belts. Finally, we comes 
to what looks like a blank wall in the 
cark. It turns out to be a curtain. 
This my guide pushes open. I enters, 
but he fades away. 


It is an - 


Inside, there is a strange sight. Ayrabs 
is bunched around tables with candles 
on them. In the back, right on the mud 
floor, a bunch of native chorines in 
filmy black veils and sleezy black 
trousers is doing a whirling skirmish. A 
band is making noise with queer drums 
and twangy stringed things that aren't 
violins or ukeleles either. In a weerd 
way, it’s got a swing to it, though, that 
could go up in Harlem. And those girls 
certainly are twisting it. 

At a small table alone in the corner, 
there sits a doll with sheer white on, 
including her veil. Glycerine, I says to 
myself. I slips over and puts my arm 
around her. 

“Listen, you damn fool,” says a bass 
voice. “I don't know who you are, but 
I am Captain Bruce of A-2, American 
Air Force. I am watching some suspici- 
ous characters. Leave me alone.” 

This, probably, is the first time a 
man from Brooklyn has blushed since 
the last game between the Yankees and 
the Bums in 1947. I looks around quick 
and sees another girl in heavy black 
with a black veil. I think I recognize the 
curves. I moves over to her and whis- 
pers, “Glycerine?” 

“Hi, Milton!” she says, moving over 
on a bench to make a place for me. 
Maybe I am not yet over my shock 
because, without thinking, I lean over, 
pull the viel aside and kisses her. She 
kisses me back and whispers, “Milton! 
Milton!” 

Just as I moves to kiss her again, 
forgetting the crowd which is watching 
the dancers anyhow now that a dame 
is doing a dance called the seven veils, a 
huge, big Ayrab stands up and draws a 
curved blade three feet long they call a 
scimitar in these parts. He starts yelling 
and moving toward me. 

I recognizes the pale pink bathrobe 
and the black beard of my green tea 
companion of the morning. It takes me 
a second though to hear what he is 
saying. 

“You stole our code!”’ he is howling. 
“Then you stole my letter using it. As 
sure as my name's Gugnug, I'll carve 
you apart!” 

I reaches to get the envelope. 

“So you'll go for your gun, you dog,” 
he yells, swinging at me with the 
scimitar, although he is still eight feet 
away. 

For one moment, time stands still. I 
think of Aunt Maybelle in Brooklyn. 
The major jumps the commander, fists 
going, and the Air Force captain is run- 
ning toward both with a blackjack 
drawn. The big (continued on page 60) 
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LEADERS 


by Corp. James S. Thompson 


AJOR General Merwin H. Sil- 
M verthorn, present Director of 

the Marine Corps Reserve, en 
listed in the Corps on April 27. 1917, 
during the early days of World War I. 
He sailed for France in July of the same 
year. 

One year later he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. He was wounded 
while participating in the Aisne-Marne 
Defensive (Belleau Woods). Later, in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive he was 
wounded for the second time. He won 
the Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action near St. 
Etienne and was awarded the Silver 
Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Navy 
Cross, and the Croix de Guerre. At the 
termination of hostilities he was re- 
tained in France with the Army of 
Occupation and was finally ordered 
Stateside in September. 1919. 

He was assigned to the Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. in August. 1921, 
following a tour of duty at Marine Bar- 
racks, Mare Island, Calif. 

In April, 1923. he proceeded to Haiti 
where he served until June. 1926, with 
the Gendarmerie de Haiti. 

In 1939, after foreign duty on Guam. 
a tour on the staff of the Marine Corps 
Schools, and graduation from the Nav- 
al War College. he went aboard the 
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Major General Merwin H. Silverthorn 


USS Indianapolis as Force Marine 
Officer. Scouting Force. 

This country’s entry into World War 
II found the general with the Navy 
Department. Washington. D.C.. where 
in March. 1942. he became a member of 
the U.S. Joint Strategic Committee. In 
June. 1943. he was detailed to the Staff 
of the Army and Navy Staff College as 
Chief of the Amphibious Warfare Sec- 
tion, where he remained until Decem- 
ber. 1943. He received an Army Letter 
of Commendation with ribbon for his 
duties with the Staff College. 

He went overseas in December. 1943. 
to join the First Marine Amphibious 
Corps as Chief of Staff. In July the 
general landed with the Corps (redesig- 
nated the Third Amphibious Corps) in 
the invasion and recapture of Guam. 
He was awarded.the Legion of Merit 
for this operation. 

In the same capacity he took part in 
the operations against enemy Japanese 
forces in the Peleliu and Okinawa cam- 
paigns from September. 1944. to June 
30. 1945. for which activity he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. This citation reads in part: 


. By his comprehensive know- 
ledge of complex logistic and tactical 
problems. Brigadier General Silver- 
thorn aided his Commanding General 
in integrating the action of the Third 
Amphibious Corps with Army and sup- 
porting Naval forces involved in the 
operations. General Silverthorn's in- 
spiring leadership. professional skills 
and courage under fire were important 
factors in the success of these cam- 
paigns.” 

In addition to his other decorations. 
he wears the French Fourragere for 
service with the 4th Marine Brigade in 
World War I and the Presidential Unit 
Citation for service in World War II. 

He was appointed Chief of Staff of 
the Fleet Marine Force. Pacific. a posi- 
tion which he held until September, 
1946. In October, 1946. he assumed 
command of the Troop Training Unit, 
Training Command, Amphibious Forces, 
Atlantic Fleet. 

He was assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operation in September, 
1947. a position he held until March of 
this year when he became Director of 
Marine Corps Reserve. END 
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by Sgt. Alfred H. Borgstede 


to-studded golf course played 

host to the All-Navy 1949 golf 
tournament last August when 41 of the 
Navy and Marine Corps’ top golfers 
teed up to decide the best tournament 
player in the naval forces. The tourney 
decided which 12 men would repre- 
sent the Navy in the inter-service golf 
meet at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

Navy athletic directors had decided 
that Parris Island merited the bid as 
the first service course to host the All- 
Navy event. Eight Marines, gathered 
from Guam, the West and East coasts 
to represent the Corps; three of these 
placed in the first ten. When the last 
ball plopped into the cup on the 18th 
green in the final day of play, MSgt. 
John C. Davison, from MCAS, El Toro, 
California, had carded a 301 total for 
the 72 holes to pace Marine golfers 
and place fourth in the final standings. 
Davison was just three strokes behind 
seaman John R. Knight whose 298 total 
won him the All-Navy championship. 

Earlier this summer when Parris Is- 
land was officially accepted as the 
tournament site, an All-Navy tourna- 
ment committee was formed at PI, 
with Major Wallace H. Robinson Jr., 
Post Maintenance Officer, as chairman 
of the overall commitee as well as the 
Greens Committee. These two groups 
formulated all plans for the contest. 
The combined efforts of the Post For- 
estry Department with the greenskeeper 
and his crew working long hours chang- 
ed the excellent golf course into one 
of tournament caliber. 

Scenery on the 6600-yard layout 
changed from day to day as rough was 
cleared, sand traps cleaned, bare spots 
resodded, new concrete tee markers in- 
stalled and fresh, gaudy red and white 
boundry stakes distributed. 


Pres ISLAND'S lush, palmet- 























Marines copped fourth place 


but the Sailors had crossed 


the Corps’ tee to win the 1949 tourney 


The beautifully designed 18-hole 
course occupies the southernmost por- 
tion of the island and is outlined by the 
semi-tropical vegetation which abounds 
in the area. Over 1000 palmetto trees, 
1500 Carolina cherry laurels and 100 
native oaks have been planted through- 
out the tract, enhancing its native 
beauty. Flat and long, the course fav- 
ors the slugger type linksman, but woe 
to him who lacks control of his shots. 
Sand traps and grass hillocks guard 
each green and deny the golfer an easy 
recovery from a misdirected approach 
shot. These, however, are the man- 
made hazards; the greatest and totally 
uncontrollable hazard, a sure test of 
ability on every shot, is the constant 
presence of a sharp breeze blowing in 
from the nearby Atlantic ocean. Every 
hole plays differently, according to vis- 


Lt. (ig) Anthony Grego, left, and Lt. Cmdr. E. K. Allis wait as 
TSgt. James F. Frye sinks a long one on P.I.'s eighth green 





iting golfers, and this menace tries 
tempers as _ well-directed shots are 
wafted into the gaping mouths of sand 
traps. 

These were the obstacles which con- 
fronted Navy linksmen who had jour- 
neyed from all over the world to com- 
pete for the honor of winning the 
championship crown over the 72-hole 
route on August 10th, 11th and 12th. 

Thirty-two top flight golfers were 
selected as a result of intra-service com- 
petition. Eliminations had been held 
within Naval Districts and then be- 
tween areas. The areas were consoli- 
dated into eight sports groups with the 
low four medalists in each group quali- 
fying for a crack at the title. The 
remaining nine contenders were seeded 
into the tournament by reason of their 
berths on the Navy's golf team at the 


inter-service competition last year at 
the Pebble Beach Course in Monterey, 
Calif. 

Tournament day broke heavy and 
overcast. A dead calm seemed to 
threaten a sudden downpour. Light 
rain which had fallen the evening before 
had brightened up the fairways for the 
initial threesome as they teed off at one 
o'clock that afternoon. 

Bobby Joe Cupit, seaman with the 
Atlantic Fleet Staff, spurted ahead of 
the pack in the first day's firing. He 
parred the first, birdied the second, 
parred the third and birdied the fourth 
to go two under par at the end of four. 
With four more pars and a birdie, the 
19-year old sailor rounded the turn 
three under par for a nine hole score 
of 33. Coming in he was one under 
for the nine to total a record breaking 
68 for his first round. 

Following closely behind Cupit were 
Chief Commisary Steward Gil Man- 
toani, USN, from the West Coast, with 
a 69, and Sailor John R. Knight who 
tied with Mantoani. In the vanguard 
for the Marines were Major Jack 
Rhoades, MSgt. John C. Davison, 
MSgt. Junior B. Broadus and TSgt. 
Jim Frye. 

For the second day of play, the 
greens committee changed tees and 
cups. No more walloping drives and 
short iron shots to the greens, for the 
course had been lengthened to 7100 
yards. The prevailing wind, absent on 
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TSgt. Jim Frye, Marine recruiter at Seattle, Wash. sizes up 
one of the shots which placed him ninth at the All-Navy match 
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ALL-NAVY GOLF (cont.) 


the first day of play, blew in at 15 
miles an hour. The meet had indeed 
toughened up. From the rear of the 
back tees to the back of the greens, 
and with 60-and-70-foot putts left after 
hitting the greens, the best golfers of 
the Navy and Corps found the going 
rough. 

Bobby Cupit soared to a 10 over par 
82 and only by reason of his 68 round, 
held on to the third place berth the 
second day of play. Gil Mantoani took 
over first place at the tourney’s half- 
way mark when he fashioned a 36-39 
for a 75 and a two day total of 144. 
Knight blew to a seven over par 79, 
but held onto second place. Dick Lytle, 
CSC, USN, defending champion from 
last year, moved up into fourth place 
with 151 and Quantico’s Major Jack 
Rhoades rounded out the first five with 
152. 

The third and final day started windy, 
bright and hot. Play called for 36 


holes, 18 in the morning and 18 in 
the afternoon, over a course somewhat 
shorter than the 7100-yard alteration 
made on the second day, but still long 
enough to require the use of all the 
clubs in the bag. As the action picked 
up, the greens became faster and put- 
ting gave everybody tense moments. 

Mantoani and Cupit were in one four- 
some, two of the first three fighting it 
out, stroke by stroke, hole by hole to- 
gether. The pressure on these two was 
acute. Knight, being from the same 
area-group as Mantoani, was relegated 
to the following threesome and paired 
with Lieutenant Commander E. K. Allis 
and Major Rhoades, both occupying 
positions within striking distance of 
the championship. 

In the morning round, Mantoani, 
Cupit and Knight matched stroke for 
stroke, each carding 75s for 219, 225, 
and 223 totals respectively. The re- 
mainder of the field closed in at four 
strokes behind, with one man at 227, 
three at 228 and one at 229. 

On the last round Mantoani and 





Spectators swarm around the scoreboard for the last minute 
scores. Radio sets were placed on the fifth and sixteenth 
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Cupit drew the majority of the gallery. 
The spectators thronged after the tour- 
naments’ two leaders in direct com- 
petition with each other. Their choice 
was good; although it didn’t provide 
the winner, it was the best show by 
far. Cupit, after blowing the top spot 
on the second day to Mantoani, was out 
to recoup. Taking advantage of every 
break in luck and position, Cupit man- 
aged to clip three strokes off Mantoani's 
lead during the first nine holes and 
trail the tiring, erratic leader by only 
three strokes going into the 10th tee. 
Knight, meanwhile, clipped off two 
of the four strokes edge held by Man- 
toani and picked up one of the two he 

















holes to relay information. Contestants joined the gallery 
here to check scores shortly before the end of the tourney 
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TSgt. A. E. Greer, Quantico, fired a 303 
for seventh place in the tournament 












f MSgt. J. C. Davison, West coast, receives his fourth place 
sweater from the Tournament host, Maj. Gen. Alfred H. Noble 
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trailed Cupit. Allis, tied for fourth 
place with three others nine strokes 
behind Mantoani, used his even par 
front nine to cut off five of those nine 
strokes and start the back nine in sole 
possession of fourth place. 

Knight caught Mantoani on the short, 
145-yard par 3, 10th, when Mantoani 
took a bogey and Knight dropped his 
putt for a birdie two, to tie for the lead. 
He picked up another stroke on 12, 
another on 14, and halved the remaining 
three holes for a 298 total to walk off 
with the All-Navy honors. 

Cupit managed to pick up the fourth 









MSgt. Junior Broadus, Quantico, joined All-Navy Golf team 
at Pebble Beach, Calif. match after finishing in eight spot 


stroke on Mantoani but his 302 total 
was just good enough for fifth place, 
two strokes behind Mantoani and 
Kinder, who were locked for second, 
and one stroke behind MSgt. Jack Da- 
vison whose 301 topped all other Ma- 
rine entries and put him in the fourth 
place slot. 

El Toro’s Davison had hung tight 
in the final tense round and refused to 
be counted out. He dropped one birdie 
putt on the 11th after parring the 10th 
and then ran out the last nine holes 
in regulation figures for a 35. That 35 
coupled with his first nine 38 gave 
him a 73 for the afternoon and a 301 
total to nose out Cupit. 

Two other Marines placed in the 
first ten, TSgt. A. E. Greer and MSgt. 
R. Bissett. Greer with a 303 was in a 
three way tie for sixth place while Bis- 
sett’s 305 was good enough to win for 
him a position on the All-Navy team 
along with Davison and Greer. Strung 
out from 15th to 35th positions were: 
MSgt. Junior B. Broadus, Quantico, 
310; Major Jack Rhoades, Quantico, 
312; TSgt, James Frye, San Diego, 320; 
Corp. Jack Neugent, Guam, 328; and 
SSgt. Alphonse Sarno, Guam, 335. 

END 
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DI TSgt. Frank Despeghel gives Naval 
Aviation Cadets a firm background in 
authentic Marine Corps troop, stomp 
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The commanding officer of the Marine 
barracks, Lt. Col. Crawford B. Lawton, 
also has charge of air station security 
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by Herbert M. Hart 


fever caused the Marine detach- 

ment at Pensacola, Fla. great con- 
cern. Today the Marines are concerned 
with another type of winged creature— 
the planes of Naval Aviation. The mos- 
quitoes are gone, and Pensacola, 1949, 
is known as the “Annapolis of the Air.” 

More than 1500 Navy pilots are 
trained at Pensacola every year. Thous- 
ands of flights a day pass through the 
main station and through the outlying 
Saufley, Corry, and Whiting fields. The 
Pensacola establishment is the oldest 
and largest Naval air station in the 
world. 

With their fingers in just about every 
operation in the area, these Marines 
carry out duties ranging from aviation 
photography through routine guard duty 
to flight training and drill instruction. 
The 270 Marines in these various ac- 
tivities consider the service at this 
modern, completely outfitted base 
choice duty. 

The area around Pensacola was dis- 
covered about 36 years after Columbus 
stumbled upon the New World. In 
1559 an expedition settled on the pres- 
ent boundaries of the Naval air station. 
This town antedated St. Augustine, Fla., 
by six years and was the first settlement 
in the United States. First, that is, until 
a hurricane wiped out the Spanish 
fleet and the town was abandoned. 

In 1696, Pensacola was reestablished 


|‘ 1883, mosquitoes bearing yellow 
. 








Marine fly-boys and photogs, 
gravel-crunchers and instructors—all agree that 


duty is good at “The Annapolis of the Air” 


and a fort was constructed nearby. Dis- 
agreement between the French and 
Spanish over possessions in the Missis- 
sippi river basin was the cause for sub- 
sequent exclusion of West Florida from 
the state of Alabama, and gave root to 
present day rivalry between east and 
west Florida. 

During the war with the French and 
Indians, Pensacola was burned and the 
fort blown up. Matamoras, the Spanish 
governor, relocated the town on Santa 
Rosa island. He expected that this loca- 
tion would be a safer site. In 1754 the 
town was totally destroyed by a storm, 
and Pensacola was moved back to its 
present location. 

Pensacola weathered the War of 1812 
as a French-Spanish-British sympathi- 
zer until Andrew Jackson marched in 
with his American volunteers and settled 
the sympathetic issue. In 1821 Pensa- 
cola—and the rest of Florida—became 
a permanent possession of the United 
States. 

Four years later, on Dec. 4, 1825, 
President John Quincy Adams approved 
construction of a Naval yard at Pensa- 
cola, but an extensive building program 
was delayed until 1837. A brick wall 
was built around the 80-acre site of 
the first base. Most of it stands today. 

At the same time, a Naval hospital 
was constructed near the station. The 
medics of that day believed that mos- 
quitoes couldn’t fly higher than eight 
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Fishermen swear by Pensacola. An addict can fall into good 
fishing water, fresh or salt, in sight of the base without 





A Memorial Day volley fired in honor of all ex-Pensacola Marines. The oldest 
and largest Naval Air Station in the world has survived war, weather, pestilence 


feet, so the Naval hospital, Pensacola, 
is surrounded by a 12-foot brick wall, 
built in 1837 as an anti-mosquito meas 
ure 

By 1861 the yard was considered one 
of the best equipped in the country, and 
would have served the Confederacy but 
the fact that the Yankees continued to 
hold nearby Santa Rose island rendered 
Pensacola useless. 

The South held Pensacola for a year 
In 1862 the North recaptured it and 
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— 
charge. Special Services sponsors weekly expeditions with } 
everything furnished but the fish. This is an average haul 


Admiral David Farragut used its facili 
ties in his victory at Mobile Bay, Ala 

After the Civil war, the yard became 
virtually inactive. In 1883, a yellow 
fever epidemic took the lives of some of 
the men in the Marine detachment, and 
a year later the 25-foot bronze memorial 
was erected in honor of the men buried 
in a common grave at its base 

In 1911 the days of the “Pensacola 
Navy” seemed numbered. The 
Yard was 


Fishermen and catch (L to R) Henry Smith, 
party guide, and his 41% lb. grouper; MSgt- 


Navy Corp 


decommissioned and _ the 





en 


Checking in a civilian worker at the Main Gate are: TSgt. 
R. B. Alloway, Sgt. Billy Dennis, and TSgt. F. D. Miller 






E. R. Young with a 31% lb. amberjack, and 
L. Taylor with 9 Ib. king mackerel 


Navy moved to bases in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Panama. 

But aviation saved Pensacola from 
sinking into obscurity. Experiments in 
aerial flight had convinced American 
Naval authorities that the fleet of the 
future could operate more efficiently 
with an air arm. On Aug. 30, 1913, a 
commission headed by Admiral George 
Dewey of Manila Bay fame recom- 
mended that aviation be established as 
an integral part of the Navy. Six weeks 
later, the old Navy yard at Pensacola 
was selected as the site of a permanent 
Naval air training base. 

The entire Naval air corps of eight 
planes was quartered at Pensacola. A 
famous Marine aviation pioneer, First 
Lt. (later Lt. Col.) Alfred A. Cunning- 
ham, was on the commission which se- 
lected Pensacola. 

Pensacola’s activities quickly mush- 
roomed during the first world war, and 
men were trained in sea and land avia- 
tion, and “lighter than air” dirigible 
flight. In the period between world wars, 
Pensacola took the name “Annapolis of 
the Air” when the Naval Aviation Cadet 
program was launched in 1935. Today, 
the headquarters of the Chief of Naval 
Air Training, Vice Admiral J. W. 
Reeves, Jr., USN are located at the 
Pensacola station. 

In 1936, a construction program re- 
sulted in many of the major buildings, 
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Our boys have a lot of competition in the Pensacola league 
but they make out. Marines won the championship in 1947 


including the bachelor officer and en- 
listed men’s quarters, and the hangars 
at Chevalier field. The Marine Bar- 
racks, a two story, brick, three-winged, 


affair, with screened-in porches sur- 
rounding the building, was built in 
1939. 


The squad rooms, guard platoon of- 
fices, mess hall, recreation rooms, 
barber, tailor and pressing shops, and 
post exchange are in the main building. 
A covered walk leads to the administra- 
tive offices, housed in an air con- 
ditioned, one-story, frame building 
where Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Law- 
ton, commanding officer, and Master 
Sergeant J. S. Morgan, sergeant major, 
hold forth. 

Col. Lawton has been at Pensacola 
since December, 1948, and CO since 
July, 1949. During the war he received 
the Bronze Star during the Eniwetok 
invasion, the Legion of Merit at Guam, 
and a second Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart at Okinawa. The Marine Bar- 
racks CO is also the air station security 
officer, with control of the Navy- civil- 
ian fire department and a civilian police 
department. 

Although some of the fly boys with 
Marine emblems are quartered with the 
regular detachment, they are adminis- 
tered by an independent aviation de- 
tachment. Marine Barracks carries 160 
men and five officers on its rolls, while 
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Parties—beach, dancing, fishing, or beer—keep the Marines happy. This bust 
was burst at Gulf Beach. Week end liberty hounds hit New Orleans or Mobile 


Whether you wear rockers or one lone stripe you rate 
a table-cloth and a four man set-up at MB messhall 





SSgt. J. MacDonald, the MB Armorer, 
puts the finishing touch on a carbine 


Pfc P. R. Griffith learns to shoot and 
mount them at Aerial Photo School 
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the separate aviation detachment, set 
up in December, 1946, has 69 officers 
and 39 enlisted men. 

Most of the 69 officers are students 
in flight training or aviation refresher 
courses. A large percentage of the en- 
listed men are in the aviation photog- 
raphy school. Captain Joseph P. Lynch, 
USMC, commands the aviation detach- 
ment. His wartime Pacific flying earned 
him the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal. 

Pensacola duty is considered tops by 
both the ground and sky detachments. 
The special services setup runs on a 
fulltime basis. During the summer it 
sponsors beach parties every three 
weeks, and monthly dances during the 
winter. The Marine dances are held on 
off-the-base dance floors and are sched- 
uled on dates between Navy air station 
dances in hangars on the base. Name 
bands provided for the Naval functions 
attract heavy turnouts. Jimmy Dorsey, 
Johnny Long, and Ted Weems pre- 
sented their bands last season, and a 
similar schedule has been drawn up for 
this winter. 

The Marines are particularly for- 
tunate in having their own PX profits 
to pay the bills for the special services 
projects. Marine Barracks special serv- 
ices sponsors: weekly fishing trips, pro- 
viding everything but the fish—and they 
are so plentiful in the bay area that the 
trips seldom return with less than a full 
quota. Both fresh and salt water fishing 
are within easy range of Pensacola. 

The barracks owns eight outboard 
motors, shotguns, decoys, and a large 
variety of athletic gear, all available to 
its personnel. They turn it out on a 
loan basis to the aviation detachment, 
but the fly boys usually depend on 
Navy recreation gear, which includes 
sailboats and a cabin cruiser. 

The special services fund also man- 
ages to provide the Marines with free 
haircuts at the PX, and a free pressing 
and tailor service. 

Although, in the past, there have 
been few women on the base, the arrival 
of Waves at Pensacola has partially 
alleviated the shortage. Two Marines 
are now engaged to Waves, and one 
sergeant married the Admiral’s secre- 
tary in May. 

But for the unmarried Marine, fem- 
inine companionship is not easy to find. 
The enlisted man complains that he 
hasn't a chance when he tries to com- 
pete with the glamour of the cadets and 
midshipmen going through the various 
flight programs. 

Unofficial estimates place the ratio 
at about seven men to every available 
woman in the area (“‘available” includes 
allunmarried women not drawing social 
sequrity). The (gpntinued on page 60) 








































NAVAL COURTESY 


Marines, finding themselves all at sea in etiquette, 








This article is printed in Leather- 
neck by courtesy of the Navy 
magazine All Hands. 











LTHOUGH Emily Post might 
A have been your social godmother, 
she was never a Marine. And if 
you're an average Marine, you need to 
know a good deal more about courtesy 
than Mother Emily could ever teach 
you. For you, there are defined rules 
of naval courtesy and if you want 
the self assurance which glamorizes Ma- 
rine Corps recruiting posters, you'll 
learn these rules—and use them. 

Prior to World War II, Marines 
knew the traditions of naval courtesy 
as well as they knew their general 
orders. Today, however, they admit 
that occasions arise which throw them 
off balance because they are not posi- 
tive about the proper naval etiquette 
demanded by the situation. They are 
confused. An attempt to follow the pre- 
war standards and the semi-formal 
practices which existed during the war 
often results in a sad, messy mixture 
of the two. 

With determination, tact, and the co- 
operation of All Hands, Leatherneck 
presents, this “Do and Don't article,” 
a complete, concise summary of the 
rules of naval courtesy which are ac- 
ceptable in today’s Marine Corps and 
Navy. 

Present day naval courtesy has 
been molded by generations of fighting 
men. Although various eras of history 
have seen changes in procedures and 
gestures, the spirit and meaning of 
naval courtesy has remained unchanged. 


can mend their manners, ashore and 


afloat, by reading this article 


The practice of saluting has existed 
since the begining of military organiza- 
tions. There are several theories on its 
origin. One attributes it to the Romans. 
Along about the time the “bloody” 
Borgias reigned, a playful slap on the 
back in greeting was likely to contain 
a four-inch dagger. On-the-level char- 
acters would lift a hand, palm to front, 
showing that no weapon was concealed. 
Another theory traces the development 
of the salute from practice of knights 
raising the visors of their helmets upon 
meeting for identification. This pre- 
vented old friends from ripping into 
each other like a couple of can openers. 

Our present day form of salute is 
believed to have been handed down 
from the British. Originally, English 
navymen removed their caps when ad- 
dressing seniors, but this was later 
modified to touching the cap and finally 
it became the hand salute. 

History relates that Queen Victoria 
was responsible for the covered salute. 
She was displeased with bare-headed 
officers and men appearing for royal 
commendation and ordered them to 
keep their hats on when saluting. 


SALUTES 


How to salute is rarely a problem to 
the average Marine. In boot camp or 
in basic school he learns to render the 
proper salute and unless he become 
careless the salute is always correctly 
given. It is the who, what, where, and 
when of saluting which poses problems 
confronting a Marine almost daily. 

Marines salute officers of the Marine 
Corps, Navy, Army, Air Force, Coast 
Guard and foreign military and naval 
officers whose governments are formally 
recognized by the Government of the 
United States. When Reserve officers 
of the Marine Corps, Navy, Army, Air 
Force, Coast Guard and the National 
Guard are in uniform they are saluted. 
Officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and Public Health Service who are, 


at the time, serving with the Armed 
Forces of the U.S. also should be 
saluted by Marine Corps personnel. 
National ensign and the national an- 
them are saluted, too. Here is how and 
when the flag and the music are saluted 
by Marines. Whenever the national 
anthem is played, all officers and en- 
listed personnel of the Marine Corps: 

On board a naval activity, stand at 
attention facing the music unless at 
colors when they face the ensign. If at 
a public gathering ashore and the flag 
is displayed, all present should face the 
flag. 

If in uniform, covered, salute at the 
first note of the anthem, retaining the 
position of salute until the last note 
of the anthem. 

If not in uniform and covered, un- 
cover at the first note of the anthem, 
holding the headdress over the heart 
and so remain until the last note. In 
bad weather the headdress may be 
raised slightly and held above the 
head. 

If not in uniform and uncovered, the 
right hand should be placed over the 
heart and remain there until the last 
note. Never stand at attention with 
hands in a normal position of atten- 
tion when the national anthem is 
played; this is the manner in which 
aliens show respect to the U.S. flag. 

The same marks of respect pre- 
scribed for observance during the play- 
ing of the national anthem of the 
United States are shown toward the 
national anthem of any other friendly 
nation formally recognized by the 
Government of the United States. 


AT SEA 


In boats only the boat officer—or 
in his absence, the coxswain—stand 
and salute upon the playing of the na- 
tional anthem; other members of the 
crew and passengers who are already 
standing, stand at attenion: all others 
remain seated. 
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NAVAL COURTESY (cont.) 


(NOTE: Personnel standing at at- 
tention in a boat during the play- 
ing of the national anthem do not 
render the hand-over-heart salute, 
even though dressed in civilian 
clothing. This is an exception to 
the general rule.) 

All officers and enlisted personnel 
when reaching the quarterdeck either 
from a boat, from the shore, or from 
another part of the ship, salute the 
national ensign. If the ensign is not 
hoisted this salute is tendered only 
when leaving or coming on board ship. 

This salute is entirely distinct from 
the salute to the officer of the deck. In 
making it a person stops at the top of 
the gangway, or upon arrival at the 
quarterdeck, faces the colors and renders 
the salute, after which he also salutes 
the officer of the deck. In leaving the 
quarterdeck the same salutes are rend- 
ered in reverse order. The officer of 
the deck returns both salutes rendered 
him and it is his duty to require that 
they be properly made. 

The commanding officer defines the 
limits of the quarterdeck to embrace as 
much of the deck space as may be 
necessary for the proper conduct of 
official and ceremonial functions. When 
the quarterdeck so designated is for- 
ward and at a considerable distance 
from the colors, the salute to the colors 
is not rendered except when leaving or 
coming aboard. 

Saluting the quarterdeck has an in- 
teresting history. In ancient times 
Greek and Roman sailors placed their 
pagan altar on the quarterdeck and paid 
respect to it whenever approaching this 
area. In the Middle Ages the shrines 
of the Virgin were placed in this loca- 
tion, and today the national ensign is 
flown in this vicinity of the ship. The 
quarterdeck has always been an hon 
ored, ceremonial part of the ship and 
has retained its sanctity. 

When an officer comes aboard he sa- 
lutes the officer of the deck and says, 
“I report my return aboard, Sir,” if it 
is his own ship. When visiting a ship 
he says, “I request permission to come 
aboard, Sir.” 

An officer leaving his own ship salutes 
first the officer of the deck, saying, “I 
have permission to leave the ship, Sir,” 
then salutes the quarterdeck as he 
leaves. If a visitor, the officer says, as 
he salutes the OOD, “With your per 
mission, I shall leave the ship, Sir.” 

The etiquette of the quarterdeck 
should be strictly enforced by the watch 
officer. The quarterdeck should be kept 
immaculate and its ceremonial charac- 
ter maintained. For all personnel, ad- 
herence to these rules is required: 
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COURTESY 


PROPER GREETING TO 
LADIES iS SALUTE 


TO LADIES 


\ 
éal 


WHEN TALKING WITH A LADY 
ON STREET. REMAIN COVERED 
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<>. 


IN WALKING, TAKE POSITION 
TO LEFT OR OUTSIDE 


WITH TWO LADIES, WALK 
OUTSIDE OR IN CENTER 














IN PUBLIC ELEVATORS, /T Is 
PERMISSIBLE TO REMAIN COVERED,... 








BUT iF OTHERS ONCOVER,. You 
MAY FOLLOW THEIR EXAMPLE 








FA LADY STOPS AT YOOR 
TABLE, YOU REMAIN STANDING 





ARM (S OFFERED To A LADY 
ONLY WHEN ASSISTANCE is NEEDED 
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LOUNGE IN 
WARDROOM OUT OF UNIFORM 


GET TO MEALS ON TIME. 
IF UNAVOIDABLY LATE, MAKE 


APOLOGIES TO PRESIDING OFFICER 
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ASK TO BE EXCUSED IF YOU 
DO most Leave BEFORE MEAL S OVER 


DON 


SIT DOWN TO MEALS BEFORE 
pny OFFICER SITS 
(EXCEPTION: BREAKFAST 














DON'T Sominc “noreina Hours 
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DO PAY MESS BILLS PROMPTLY 





AVOID DISCUSSION AT MESS OF 
RELIGION, POLITICS, LADIES 


DONT & oe Gols Te € Rous OR 
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DONT tSeeAh “len Yoon 
SHIPMATES ARE EATING 
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DO 
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NS 


BECOME KNOWN. FOR 
"STICKING YOUR NECK ouT" 
BUT AS “A GOOD LISTENER” 





Avoid appearing on the quarterdeck 
out of uniform. 
Never smoke on the quarterdeck. 


Avoid putting hands in pockets, es- 
pecially on the quarterdeck. 

Avoid skylarking on the quarterdeck. 

On larger ships where it is appropri- 
ate, never walk on the starboard side 
of the quarterdeck unless invited by the 
admiral or the captain. 

Don’t engage in recreational athletics 
on the quarterdeck unless it is sanc- 
tioned by the captain. 

The officer of the deck represents the 
captain and is responsible for the safety 
of the ship, subject to any orders he 
may receive from the captain. Every 
officer or other person on board ship, 
whatever his rank, who is subject to 
the orders of the commanding officer, 
except the executive officer, is subor- 
dinate to the OOD. 


SALUTING SITUATIONS 


Some Marines claim they know all 
about saluting but admit that at times 
they are puzzled about certain situa- 
tions and waver between saluting or 
completely ignoring the person con- 
cerned. If this problem bothers you 
perhaps the following list of situations 
requiring salutes will clarify the matter. 

Officers and enlisted personnel when 
covered, on board a ship of the Navy 
salute all flag officers, captains of ships, 
and officers senior to themselves from 
other ships on each occasion of meeting, 
passing near, or being addressed 

All senior officers (senior to the per- 
son saluting) attached to your own 
ship or station are saluted on their first 
daily meeting. Salutes will be dis- 
pensed with after the first daily meet- 
ing on board ship except: 

Inspecting officers are saluted when- 
ever making an official inspection. 

When addressed by, or addressing an 
officer, salutes shall be exchanged. How- 
ever, persons at work or engaged in 
games salute seniors only when ad- 
dressed by them, and then only if cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

At crowded gatherings and in con- 
gested areas, salutes will be rendered 
only when addressing or being addressed 
by a senior officer. It should be remem- 
bered that this rule is not intended to 
conflict with the spirit of saluting regu- 
lations, and salutes should always be 
rendered when it appears questionable 
whether or not to salute. 

At other times when the progress of 
a senior officer may be impaired, officers 
and men clear a gangway and stand at 
attention facing the senior officer until 
he has passed. 

Men seated in boats in which there 
is no officer, petty officer or acting petty 
officer in charge, rise and salute all 
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NAVAL COURTESY (cont.) 


officers passing near. When an officer, 
petty officer or acting petty officer is 
in charge of a boat he alone renders 
the salute. This applies when boats are 
lying at landings, gangways or booms. 

Officers seated in boats rise in render- 
ng and returning salutes when a senior 
enters or leaves the boat, or when 
acknowledging a gun salute. 

Enlisted personnel who are passeng- 
ers in the stern sheets of a boat rise 
and salute when a commissioned officer 
enters or leaves the boat. 

Boatkeepers and all other enlisted 
personnel in boats not underway and 
not carrying an officer stand and salute 
when an officer comes alongside, leaves 
the side, or passes near them. If the 
boat awnings are spread, they sit at at- 
tention and salute with the hand, but 
without rising. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


Seniors wearing civilian clothes 
should be saluted when recognized on 
all occasions when a salute is in order, 
whether encountered at a naval activity 
or ashore. If covered, the senior will 
return the salute. If uncovered he will 
not return the salute unless failure to 
do so would cause embarrassment to all 
concerned. It is the officer's prerogative 
to decide whether any embarrassment 
will result from his not returning the 
salute. 

If the junior is in civilian clothes and 
covered he will salute seniors both in 
civilian clothes and in uniform, regard- 
less of whether the senior wearing civil- 
ian clothes is covered. If the junior is 
in civilian clothes and uncovered he 
will not salute. 

A member of the naval service not 
in uniform will, when greeting civilians, 
comply with the rules and customs es- 
tablished for civilians. 

If enlisted men or officers are stand- 
ing together and a senior officer ap- 
proaches, the first to notice his ap- 
proach calls “Attention!” and all face 
the officer and salute. 

When covered, officers and men es- 
corting ladies, or meeting officers and 
men escorting ladies, render the cus- 
tomary salute; if seated with ladies, 
juniors rise and salute. It is customary 
to salute a lady acquaintance when 
meeting upon the street, as a form of 
greeting, and when departing from her 
company on the street. 

No junior should overtake and pass a 
senior without permission, nor should 
an enlisted man overtake and pass an 
officer without permission. When in a 
hurry and it is necessary to pass a 
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senior officer the junior salutes when 
abreast and asks, “By your leave, Sir’. 

When reporting on deck or out-of- 
doors ashore, you are covered and 
salute accordingly. When reporting in 
an office, you uncover upon approaching 
the senior—and therefore do not salute. 

Enlisted personnel seated outdoors 
without particular occupation rise upon 
the approach of an officer, face toward 
him and salute. If both remain in the 
same general vicinity, the compliments 
need not be repeated. These rules do 
not apply when seated in a boat. 

There are many cases when officers of 
the same rank will not know their rela- 
tive seniority. In such cases both offic- 
ers should salute mutually and without 
delay. When several officers in com- 
pany are saluted, all of them return 
the salute. 


VEHICLES 


Enlisted personnel and officers salute 
all senior officers riding past in vehicles. 
While passengers in a vehicle, naval 
personnel both render and return sa- 
lutes, as may be required. As the 
driver of a vehicle, a man is required 
to salute if the car is stopped, but it is 
not necessary for him to salute while 
the vehicle is moving if to do so would 
endanger the safety of the occupants. 

When in doubt—salute. It is better 
to salute even if in doubt as to the 
necessity for so doing than to be 
thought ignorant of the rules of this 
practice of military courtesy. 

Under normal conditions every salute 
shall be returned. Cases where it is 
impracticable for the senior to return 


the salute have been pointed out in 
other sections of this article. 


SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 


Several specific situations often en- 
countered by personnel and the proper 
saluting procedure to be followed in 
each case are listed for information: 

If addressed by an officer, enlisted 
personnel salute at the beginning and 
at the end of the conversation. If in 
formation men salute only upon com- 
mand. 

A member of a guard detail does not 
salute when performing any duty which 
prevents saluting. 

If a lieutenant is walking in company 
with a colonel and they are approached 
by a major, the lieutenant cannot salute 
first; the major salutes first and the 
lieutenant returns the salute with the 
colonel. The same procedure would 
apply when an enlisted man is walking 
in company with a senior officer and 
they are met by a junior officer. 

“Eyes right” is a form of salute for 
men in ranks and is executed only 
upon command. 

A case where salute is not rendered 
at six paces but when abreast is when 
a junior overtakes a senior. 

Reserve officers not on active duty 
and not in uniform are not entitled to a 
salute. 

Officers of the Maritime Service are 
not officially entitled to a salute, but 
under proper circumstances and as a 
matter of courtesy they sometimes are 
saluted. 

Five types of salutes rendered by 
Marines are: hand; rifle (at order 
arms); rifle (at right shoulder arms); 
























































‘Have a good time on the old 
furlough, Snevily?” 
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ENTER AND LEAVE CAR IN SAME ORDER 
AS BOAT (JUNIOR FIRST IN, LAST OUT) 





ASHORE 











REMOVE CAP ON 
ENTERING AN OFFICE OR ROOM 
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JUNIOR OPENS DOORS FOR 
SENIOR AND FOLLOWS HIM 


THIS IS LT 
MR. SMITH 
SHIPMATE 





INTRODUCE OFFICERS TO CIVILIANS 
BY THEIR MILITARY TITLE 





IT S$ COURTEOUS TO ASK 
PERMISSION OF SENIORS AND 
OF LADIES BEFORE SMOKING 





iF SENIOR STOPS AT YOUR -TABLE 
REMAIN STANDING UNLESS HE 
INDICATES OTHERWISE 





INTRODUCE JUNIORS TO SENIORS, 
MEN TO LADIES YOUNG TO OLD 





RISE TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
INTRODUCTION 








rifle (at present arms) and “eyes right.” 

When an officer awards an enlisted 
man a decoration or citation, it is cus- 
tomary for the enlisted man, after re- 
ceiving the award, to step back and 
salute the officer, who then returns the 
salute. 

There is no truth in the scuttlebutt 
that a man, regardless of rank or rate, 
is entitled to a salute from seniors if 
he has been awarded the Medal of 
Honor. No special privileges in regard 
to saluting are conferred upon Medal 
of Honor holders. 

If a woman Marine officer is in 
church and the national anthem is 
played, she does not salute. In such in- 
stances it is presumed that the hat is 
not being worn as a badge of office, but 
is in conformity to civilian rather than 
military custom. She should stand at 
attention, and join in the singing if de- 
sired. 

Officers and enlisted personnel on 
watch aboard ship do not remove their 
hats when entering the wardroom or 
wardroom country. Seniors addressing 
or addressed by men on duty, exchange 
salutes with them if in a space where 
both parties should be covered. If re- 
porting to an officer in a space where 
he would be uncovered, the man on 
duty remains covered and renders a 
salute. The officer, if uncovered, does 
not return the salute but acknowledges 
it with a nod or greeting. 


WOMEN 


Most questions of courtesy brought 
up by the presence of women in the 
military services can be solved simply: 
the rules of military courtesy apply and 
rank takes precedence. 

However, since military courtesy also 
includes deference to women and since 
a senior’s wish is also an implied com- 
mand, there may be occasions when a 
senior male officer will indicate he pre- 
fers courtesy to women above strict 
military usage. In such cases the junior 
woman acts accordingly without any 
hesitation or embarrassing counter-de- 
ference. 

When walking with a woman, you 
should give her the same place of honor 
you would give a senior officer—on 
your right. It has been customary for 
many years for the man to take the 
outside of the walk. Back when horse- 
drawn carriages were splashing through 
muddy streets it was a reasonable cour- 
tesy that the man take the outside posi- 
tion where the mud was likely to land. 

When walking with a woman the arm 
is offered only when assistance is ap- 
propriate, such as when there is a real 
necessity of assisting her through 
crowded traffic or over rough ground. 

If you are walking with a woman in 
uniform— 
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NAVAL COURTESY (cont.) 


NAVAL COURTESY /{C 
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Coach coachers, snentiog L to r. Bob Herwig, Serale Bierman, Ernie Nevers and Phil Bengsten 


ern California's 11th Naval District 

and the men from Cherry Point of 
North Carolina show improvement in 
the style and efficiency of their 1949 
service football, it will be because the 
grid game as it is played by the nation’s 
greatest squads was the subject of in- 
tensive study over a two-week session 
at Camp Pendleton in July. 

An array of some of the country’s 
top football coaching talent spent the 
latter part of the month at Pendleton. 
Their assignment was to pass on some 


of their famed coaching knowledge to a 
class of coaches of Marine and Navy 
teams. The student class ended up with 
representatives of seven elevens—six 
from the West Coast and one from the 


East. 
Chief of the teaching staff as senior 
instructor was Bernie Bierman, a Ma- 
. i lieutenant colonel 
by MSgt. Harry Varlie rine Corps Reserve 
Y 9 y and since 1932 the nationally-known 


| F the Marines and Sailors of South- 
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Grid mentors of seven elevens 
study assault technique, 


getting tips from top experts 


Herwig, Bengsten, and Bierman check the play while linemen 
show the class tactics for taking out opposition. Block and 


builder of the Minnesota strong-arm 
squads. Aiding him were such out- 
standing football personalities as Ernie 
Nevers, Bob Herwig and Phil “Slash” 
Bengsten, who set All-American stand- 
ards at Stanford, California and Min- 
nesota. 

All told, these four men represent 
over 80 years of playing, coaching and 
scouting for some of the best squads 
in the country. And the names of the 
coaches who reported to Camp Pendle- 
ton to absorb and make ready to apply 
the benefits of this experience are famous 
around and about the services; they rep- 
resent almost twice as many years in 
less competent competition than the na- 
tional tops, but difficult, nevertheless. 

This U.S. Marines Corps coaching 
school was conceived at Marine Corps 
Headquarters, where interest in sports 
as a method of reaching the required 
military physical fitness runs high, and 
winning teams are considered a favored 


medium for meeting the public. Since 
the instructors are all either Marine 
Corps or Navy Reserve officers, it was 
possible to take advantage of the an- 
nual active duty period due this great 
staff. 

Major General G. B. Erskine, com- 
manding general both of Camp Pendle- 
ton and the First Marine Division, was 
happily receptive when his command 
was picked as the site for the class. 
Gen. Erskine’s interst in athletics has 
been felt this summer in the winning 
baseball season; he is now putting his 
efforts behind the development of a 
first-class eleven at the camp. 

The general is well posted on the 
problems of building up good competi- 
tion in any sport within a_ tactical 
command—or of forming teams capable 
of accepting the upper-bracket, extra- 
mural challenges offered to Marines. 
His First Division and Marine Barracks 
Leathernecks know their military duties 
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tackle training at Camp Pendleton continued for two weeks. 
If strategy helps, Marine football should be tougher this fall 


first; following recognition of this by 
the athletes, they have every chance 
(with many conveniences offered) to 
put their hours to athletic use. 

Gen. Erskine, in his welcoming pre- 
face to a pamphlet summarizing the 
school operations, saw the class from 
a broad viewpoint... He wrote, in part: 

“The concept of a football coaching 
school here at Camp Pendleton this 
summer points at the Marine Corps’ 
emphasis on physical fitness and on 
sports as a means of attaining it.” He 
added, “. . . their training . . . will be 
reflected during the coming season in 
the quality of football displayed, in 
the potentialities for coming seasons, 
and in continuing good sportsmanship 
fostered by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with each other.” 

Camp Pendleton, according to the 
Pendleton Scout, wants a grid squad 
able to stomp all opposition, but not 
at the expense of the sportsmanship 
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COLLEGE FOR COACHES (cont.) 


. 
: : 


Bierman, pointing, discusses defense and attack as Pendleton 
squad demonstrates. All football players were attached to 


which is one of the aims of the game 
Under the coaching staff they had this 
summer nothing else, given talent. could 
be developed 

Bernie Bierman, silver-haired, mild 
and soft-spoken, offers no outward in- 
dication that he is an exponent of the 
“Katy, bar the door!” or “Get his 
license number!" brand of autumn as- 
sault that has made Minnesota gener- 
ally the terror of the Mid-West and en- 
virons. However, his Gopher elevens 
have been noted throughout the football 
world for blocking the path of success 
bound Big Ten squads and other such 
intersectional aspirants whose schedule 
makers failed in caution and wari- 
NESS. 

He has produced at least two great 
teams at Minnesota. The ‘34 outfit 
takes a top spot in almost any sports 
fan's mind, although there is some evi- 
dence that Bierman himself may con- 
sider that 1941 powerhouse his best 
This indication came during a short 
lecture-session conversation with Phil 
Bengsten, who handled a line assign- 
ment on the '34 squad. It is authorita- 
tive only from him because Col. Bier- 
man is quiet and non-committal. He is 
concentrating on future winning squads, 
not those of the past 

The three assistants for the coaching 
period are also quiet men, but if past 
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grid records are any evidence they have 
never been charged with snobishness or 
lack of enthusiasm while suited up and 
operating on 100 yards of turf. To the 
contrary, they have been known to dis- 
play a certain amount of skillful vio- 
lence when—and if—challenged for the 
right of way 

These three All-Americans have more 
than football history behind them. 
There have been references to them in 
the typical Joe Blow public information 
forms from Pacific locations such as 
Bougainville. Guam and Okinawa. and 
the Navy Cross. Silver Star. Letter of 
Commendation, are included in their 
theatre ribbons that make up rows of 
bright colors 

Ernie Nevers, Stanford's great All- 
American back of 1924 and 1925, was 
on hand in his capacity as a major, 
Marine Corps Reserve. He scouted for 
Stanford in 1948; this year he is a 
sports reporter for radio KNBC at San 
Francisco. 

Bob Herwig. a Reserve captain and 
former wartime Marine Raider, was 
California's All-American center in ‘36 
and '37 and is now coaching the line at 
Cal Poly. Phil Bengsten, a Naval Re- 
serve lieutenant commander, was a 
mainstay of the 1934 Minnesota squad 
and, although he never made a first 
string All-American position, was se- 





Hq. Co., H&S Bn., First Marine Division. The pupils were 
West Coast coaches, except one (a spy?) from Cherry Point 





lected for several line-ups. He is now 
line coach at Stanford. 

As senior instructor and with the 
authority of one of the most sought 
after coaches (his career includes lead- 
ing Tulane to the upper football crust 
as assistant in 1923-25 and head coach 
during 1927-31) Bierman concentrated 
his assemblies on his scientifically rug- 
ged offensive and defensive. He and 
his aides used outdoor drills and lec- 
tures, indoor skull practice and motion 
pictures of featured games as their 
media. 

In his personal lectures his emphasis 
was on pass defense, offensive tactics 
and the work of the quarterback, the 
defense against the “T" and organiza- 
tion of practice. Nevers. Herwig and 
Bengsten followed through with 
thorough school on individual line play, 
the double wing and the “T” attack. 
Bierman, though he is at home with 
any school of football thought, favors 
the single wing offense, meanwhile his 
recent Minnesota teams have blended 
a modified “T" with a single wing. 




















The school’s major effort was directed 
at improving the instruction in basic 
and specialized individual skills, then 
developing this study into an exposition 
of offensive and defensive tactics 
against the game in the air, the single 
and double wingback and the overly- 
publicized “T” formation. Camp Pen- 
dleton’s hopes for the '49 season, in the 
shape of the reporting squad, had a dual 
role as demonstration material and 
students. 

A 33-page mimeographed, illustrated 
booklet compiled by Captain James W. 
Tuma, coach of Cherry Point's squad, 
has been issued by the Camp Pendleton 
athletic staff. It boils the study of foot- 
ball science down to its essentials as 
they are recognized by Bierman, Nevers, 
Bengsten and Herwig. Its opening 
pages show the emphasis on players’ 
individual capacities. It declares that 
football may be considered as primarily 
a man-to-man conflict, particularly in 
the line, and that welding the funda- 
mentally trained men into a polished, 
smoothly functioning team represents 
only the second phase of a coaching 
crew's duties. 

The four coaches insist, with all those 
years of experience as their reference, 
that laziness or carelessness in practice 
habits is disastrous. The booklet states 
emphatically, and proves the fact, that 
individual skill must be stressed 
throughout the entire season of prac- 
tice and play. Bierman is authority 
for a statement that 90 per cent of 
situations in the game can be solved 
by the almost automatic routine action 
memorized in practice, and the remain- 
ing ten per cent can be solved by the 
split-second decisions that characterize 
the outstanding player or that separate 
him from the average. 

In the booklet there is this informa- 
tion, basically: physical capacities 
called for in players manning the differ- 
ent positions; stance of linemen and 
backs; individual methods both defen- 
sive and offensive; blocking and inter- 
ference tactics, and the responsibilities 
of specialized men and the requirements 
of them. With offensive and defensive 
tactics pointed out, the defense, (reac- 
tion to enemy offerings) had an im- 
portant part in this summary. How- 
ever, Bierman and his men look to the 
defense purely as a means of gaining 
the offense. The attack, as ordered by 
the quarterback, is the game. In Min- 
nesota’s concept of football the quarter- 
back is sole boss of his eleven—his men 
may point out enemy mistakes and 
failures, but nothing more. Gopher 
gridmen who advise or order the 
quarterback are promptly, and on sig- 
nal, relieved of active duty. 

This complete reliance upon the 
quarterback as the maker of decisions 


is a pleasant thought to most old-time 
service football men. Inclination to 
doubt the judgment of a youngster or, 
in fact, of anyone, has been a common 
failing within service ranks. This year's 
West Coast football may show that a 
competent Pfc can be the same efficient 
field general that a sophomore might 
be in Minnesota’s football scheme. 

Camp Pendleton’s Special Services 
and Athletic officials, among them Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry P. “Jim” Crowe, 
old-time “All-Marine grid star, head 
coach Lieutenant Colonel Hal Roise, 
Second Lieutenant Joe Bartos, last 
year’s pleasant Quantico Marine de- 
structionist, and WO. “Bull” Trometter, 
are well qualified to speak in football 
circles. They have been enthusiastic 
about this coaching school, and they 
unanimously agree on its great value. 
A sum of their criticism might amount 
to this (another quote from The Pen- 
dleton Scout): “it is the best thing that 
has happened to West Coast football.” 

To a bystander this sounds as though 
Camp Pendleton is pointing for the 
East as a climax to a probably success- 
ful Western season. Since the Western- 
ers compete in the final break down 
only with the Quantico roughhouse, the 
results of the Bierman, Nevers, Beng- 
sten and Herwig visit may show up in 
a trimming down of some of the recent 
Marine grid scores that have been out 
of proportion. 

Students at the school represented 
the major athletic forces of the 11th 
Naval District, with one outside candi- 
date from Cherry Point, the North 





Opposing squads line up for a blocking demonstration. Coach Bierman, center, 


Carolina air station staffed by Ma- 
rines. 

They totaled 19, of whom two were 
civilians. Listed by posts and stations, 
they were: Lieutenant Colonel H. S. 
Roise, WO. R. E. Trometter, Second 
Lieutenant J. S. Bartos, Captain J. C. 
Crawley, First Lieutenant M. A. Rainer, 
Jr., First Lieutenant M. E. George and 
Mr. Robert Breitbard, all of Pendleton. 

Captain C. E. Walker, WO. “Locker- 
box” Jones, WO. Don Gibson and First 
Lieutenant Bill Sigler, of the Recruit 
Depot, San Diego; Captain A. E. James 
and First Lieutenant E. F. Rabensburg 
of El Toro; Lieutenant (jg) V. E. 
Wilson and BMC M. B. Lipset of Phib- 
Pac; Ensign Don Whitmire and OMC 
A. J. Seymour of SubPac; Captain A. 
J. Tuma of Cherry Point, and Mr. Vic 
Smith, the civilian coach at Terminal 
Island. 

The school, from the standpoint of 
athletic men and public information 
personnel, has served two purposes; it 
poses tremendous possibilities for top 
flight 11th Naval District football, and 
it has brought the squads—all seven of 
them—closer to the public through the 
meetings with the Southern California 
sports reporters and the Camp Pendle- 
ton area football coaches who were in- 
vited to meet and hear the sessions. 

Perhaps the best summation of the 
value of the class was the final state- 
ment of Gen. Erskine’s message. “Our 
four instructors, then, are due our sin- 
cerest thanks. A preferred seat on the 
Camp Pendleton sideline benches will 


always be theirs.” END 
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believes that football is primarily a man-to-man conflict, particularly in the line 
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UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


URING recent years uniform 
I) regulations have been somewhat 

of a mystery to most Marines. 
The old regs of 1937 vintage which are 
still found in many office book-shelves 
aren’t much help because almost every 
item of Marine clothing has been 
changed or modified since that date. 
Today's Marines have so many differ- 
ent articles of clothing and there are 
so many possible combinations of uni 
forms that just what is “regulation’ 
and proper, usually is determined by 
the CO with the aid and advice of a 
staff NCO or two who vaguely remem- 
ber how it was in the “old Marine 
Corps.” 

However, attempts at uniformity and 
proper usage of uniforms based upor 
hearsay, recollection, and personal taste 
result only in confusion and varied in- 
terpretations. 

Uniform regulations are now spelled 
out and illustrated in the new MCM 
and, even though a good deal of the 
space is devoted to special dress uni- 
forms and assorted decorations, the 
dope is there for anyone fortunate 
enough to get a copy and able to dig 
out the information. 

To help spread the latest word around 
where it will do the most good, Leather- 
neck herein reprints excerpts which have 
been culled from among such varied 
items as the whys and wherefores of 
the band, mourning, to qualification 
badges. 


GENERAL 


Uniform regulations are published 
for the information and guidance of all 
officers and enlisted personnel of the 
Marine Corps and the Marine Corps 
Reserve. Individuals shall wear, in the 
manner prescribed herein, only those 
articles of uniform accessories which 
are hereby authorized. 

Officers and enlisted personnel shall 
maintain their uniforms and equipment 
in a neat and serviceable condition, and 
shall by their appearance set an ex- 
ample of neatness and strict conformity 
with these regulations. 

The utility uniform or parts thereof 
may be prescribed for wear only as a 
working or field uniform. 

Flowers ‘shall not be worn while in 
uniform. 
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An umbrella is considered a nonmili- 
tary item and shall not be carried by 
officers or enlisted personnel. 

Special clothing, such as cold weather 
clothing, issued by the United States 
Marine Corps shall be worn as pre- 
scribed by commanding officers. 





GROOMING 


Hair shall be worn neatly and closely 
trimmed. The hair may be clipped at 
the edges of the sides and back, but 
must be so trimmed as to present an 
evenly graduated appearance, and must 
not be over three inches in length. The 
back of the neck must not be shaved. 

The face shall be kept clean shaven, 
except that a mustache may be worn. 

No eccentricities in the manner of 
wearing the hair or mustache shall be 
permitted. 

Pens and pencils shall not be visible 
on the outside of the uniform. 

Parts of one uniform shall not be 
worn with parts of another except as 
authorized in these regulations. 


BELTS 


The various belts shall be worn with 
the buckle in front at the center of 
the wearer's waist. 

The belt, dress, white, shall be worn 
on occasions of duty and ceremony 
when the blue uniform is worn. Waist 
plates will be worn with this belt as 
follows: The plain waist plate, by all 
enlisted men except those of the first 
pay grade, the waist plate with Marine 


Corps insignia, by enlisted men of the 
first pay grade. 

The belt, dress, blue, shall be worn 
on liberty and off duty when the blue 
uniform is worn. 

The belt, service, winter, shall be 
worn when the coat, service, winter, is 
worn. 

The belt, leather, service, may be 
worn with the winter service uniform for 
guard and sentry duty when an appear- 
ance dressier than the cartridge and 
pistol belt affords is desired. This belt 
may also be drawn from organization 
stocks for use by officers of ships’ de- 
tachments to suspend the sword when 
the uniform prescribed is Summer Serv- 
ice “B” without jacket or Blue Undress 
“B” without coat. 

A raincoat cap cover may be worn by 
officers and enlisted men during incle- 
ment weather. It will be of rubber, 
plastic, or other water proof material; 
it may be transparent or approximately 
the color of the service uniform. No 
Marine Corps drawing or specification 
for this cap cover is available. 

The sword frog shall not be worn 
unless the sword is worn. 


GLOVES 


Gloves shall be worn with the over- 
coat. 

Gloves of appropriate color shall be 
worn when the sword it worn. 





JACKETS 


The field jacket (M1943) is intended 
primarily for use in the field or under 
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What the well-dressed Marine will wear! 


The latest dope, culled from Chapter 49 of the new 


similar conditions wherein the overcoat 
would hamper the wearer or would be- 
come quickly soiled. Its wear, when 
the latter garment would be appropri- 
ate, is prohibited. 

The jacket, service, wool, green, is 
designed primarily for wear in the field. 
Its design is intended to promote max- 
imum comfort and utility for field 
wear. When properly fitted the jacket 
is loose across the chest and shoulders, 
and in the sleeves, and permits a dis- 
tinct fullness in the body. Fullness is 
tailored into the garment in order that 
it may be worn over the woolen under- 
shirt, the flannel shirt, and the vest, 
alpaca or pile lined, or the sweater, 
wool, under conditions of extreme cold. 
If the jacket is altered to fit the body 
tightly or if the individual is furnished 
too small a size, it will not be pos- 
sible to wear the garment over the 
prescribed clothing, thereby defeating 
the original purpose for which it was 
designed. Alterations of the jacket by 
reducing its fullness are prohibited. 





LEGGINGS 


Leggings may be prescribed for wear 
with service and utility uniforms. When 
leggings are worn, the trousers shall be 
tucked into the top of the leggings so 
that they bag freely and evenly over the 
top of the leggings and permit full free- 
dom of movement. 


RAINCOATS 


A raincoat similiar in material, color, 
and design to that authorized for offi- 
cers but without shoulder straps, is 
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stocked and sold by Marine Corps post 
exchanges. This garment is authorized 
for wear by enlisted men in rainy 
weather on liberty and on such other 
occasions as commanding officers may 
permit. 


SHIRTS 


Khaki shirts with service neckties 
shall be worn habitually with service 
uniforms unless specifically ordered 
otherwise. Officers may wear the khaki 
shirt as issued to enlisted men. 





SHOES 


Field shoes, as issued by the U. S. 
Marine Corps, may be authorized by 
commanding officers for wear with the 
service or utility uniforms. The use 
of dubbing is prohibited. 


SocKs 


Enlisted men will wear dark brown or 
tan socks with the standard issue low- 
quarter shoes. 


SERVICE STRIPES 


All enlisted personnel who served 
honorably in the Marine Corps, Marine 
Corps Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, 
Army, or Coast Guard when serving 
with the Navy, shall wear one service 
stripe for each four years of service, 
continuous or otherwise. 


WEARING OF UNIFORM 


The Blue Dress or Blue Undress uni- 
form is prescribed as the uniform for 
enlisted personnel on recruiting duty 
during the period of the year when 
heavy clothing is necessary and on such 
occasions as may be prescribed by the 
officer in charge of a Recruiting Divis- 


ion: It is the winter uniform for Ma- 
rine detachments serving on vessels of 
the Navy. 

When the uniform is worn on liberty, 
it will be the dress or undress uniform, 
according to the occasion, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

a. In the immediate vicinity 
of posts or stations the 
service uniform may be 
worn. 

b. Recruits who are not is- 
sued the blue uniform un- 
til after arrival at their 
duty station may wear 
the service uniform. 

c. In the summer months 
when the summer uniform 
is authorized for on-post 
wear, it may be worn on 
liberty in lieu of the dress 
or undress uniforms. 
When the summer service 
uniform is so worn, en- 
listed men will wear the 
jacket. 

d. Service uniforms may be 
worn when proceeding be- 
tween quarters and place 
of duty and while mak- 
ing incidental stops en 
route. They also. may be 
worn while absent from 
the post on duty if the 
occasion is one which is 
not primarily that of 
“liberty”. 

e. Liberty-granting com- 
manders are authorized at 
discretion to issue special 
permits for individual 
Marines to go on liberty 
in service uniform when 
their status is such that 
issue of the dress uni- 
form is impractical. 

f. Enlisted personnel who 
have been discharged 
honorably or under hon- 
orable conditions, and 
who are permitted to re- 
tain uniform clothing, 
may wear the uniform be- 
tween the date of dis- 
charge and the date of 
arrival home, provided 
the date of arrival is 


(continued on page 61) 
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by Soh FT. Stoley rrr 


N UNUSUALLY large crowd was gathered around 
A the doors of a tavern in Philadelphia one frosty 
morning in November, 1775, as two weather- 

beaten trappers approached the commons. 

The stocky one of middle height stopped and grasped 
his companion by the arm. 

“"Od’s blood,” he muttered, “‘a new cargo of rum must 
have come in yesterday. Look yonder at all of the big 
heads waiting to draw their daily ration of courage to 
help them face their wives!” 

The short one with the hooked nose jutting promin- 
ently past the coonskin tail of his cap paused a moment 
in retrospect. 

“There be no big heads in that group, Willie,” he 
mused. “They be men of determination . . . perhaps a 
hanging is scheduled?” 

“Let us go see,” said Willie brightly, “I was always 
one for sport.” 

The two shouldered their way to the front of the 
crowd. Willie approached a cobbler attired in a leather- 
apron. 

“My name is Chipmunk, and this is my partner 
Skolski. What is going on?” 

“The posters says,” quoted the cobbler pointing to a 
handbill tacked on the door, “that there be opportunities 
for travel and adventure with the Corps of Marines.” 

“And what might be a Corps of Marines?” asked 
Willie with natural curiosity. 

“Thee must be from the other side of the world if thee 
hasn’t heard the drumming and the shouting of the 
recruiting teams for the past week. I was awakened 
by a crew of them at sun-up this morning chanting 
beneath my window :.. ! ‘Get a musket and a suit of 
greens, serve your country with the Marines’. . . . and 
such stuff.” 

“Hmmm,” mused Willie . . . “a new musket... . 
you know Skolski, I could use a new musket.” 




















“And I,” snarled Skolski, “need another hole in my 
head if I keep traveling around with thee. What we 
need right now is ‘Travel and adventure’ all right. What 
do you call those heathen redskins breathin’ down our 
backs?” 

“A fine one you are to be calling anyone heathen... 
you haven’t been to church in six months yourself.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Skolski, “but I did plenty of 
praying the day those six Cherokees jumped us on the 
Ohio.” 

Willie however, was lost in his thoughts again and 
paid no attention. 

“Hmm... a new suit of green... 
this moth-eaten buckskin I’m wearin’... 
Skolski, let’s look into this matter.” 

Poor Skolski had no alternative but to follow his 
partner into the tavern, for Willie was carrying the 
proceeds of their sale of furs and the hooked-nose-one 
wanted to keep his eye on his capital. 

They found themselves in a long smoky room where 
an officer in a green coat and a cocked hat was reading 
from a scroll. 

“Each Marine will receive a uniform, a musket, pay 
for his services, his keep and a daily ration of grog in 
addition to having the opportunity of serving his 
country...” 

“Let’s get out of here Willie,” whispered Skolski, “I 
don’t want to go back to Poland.” 

“You nitwit,” growled Willie, “He’s talking about 
the Continental Government, not the country you came 
from.” 

“There are opportunities for advancement in rating 
for those who enlist now,” droned the officer. “There 
is no finer opportunity in the world for a man of spirit. 
Those who wish to sign articles may now line up alpha- 
betically and sign on.” 

“Hmmm...” mused Willie, “a daily ration of grog... 


shore would beat 
come along 








you can do as you like Skolski, but I’m going to sign 


on. 
“You have me over a barrel,” griped Skolski bitterly. 
“T’ll have to go with you . . . you have the money we 
got for the sale of our furs.” 
The crowd lined up, and as it happened, Chipmunk 
was the first in the alphabetical lineup. Skolski, back of 


the Parkers, Roths, Rogers, and Reynolds, was almost. 


the last one in line. 

The officer motioned Willie to approach, had him sign 
a paper and then raise his right hand. After the cere- 
mony he passed him a rum ration and then shook him 
by the hand. 

“Congratulations on being enlisted as the first Con- 
tinental Marine.” 

Willie swelled with pride and stepped aside to drink 
his rum while he waited for his friend. Some time later 
Skolski arrived at the table, and after being sworn in 
proffered his hand to the officer. 

The officer however, was tired, and with his hand al- 
most squeezed to a pulp after the vigorous handshakes 
of the hardy frontiersmen, he prudently ignored the 
outstretched hand. 

“That’s all Skolski,” he said. “Next.” 

Skolski joined his friend, perhaps the first, but cer: 
tainly not the last Marine to beat his chops. 

“Did you see that oaf?” he muttered. “He refused to 
shake me by the hand.” 

“Yes I saw him,” said Willie sadly shaking his head 

. “and thee can take my word for it . . . it wasn’t 
that way in the old Marine Corps.” END 




















MIKE 
ONE... 


Communications 


are the nervous system 


of the Marine Corps 


by Sgt. Harry Polete 


HE tactical control exercised by 
the leader of a military unit is 
completely dependent upon the 
means available to him for communi- 
cation with echelons of his command 
and higher authority. In case of an- 
other war the 12th Signal Company, 
USMCR, would be one of the units 
responsible for making this communi- 
cation available A recent two-week 
summer training period at Camp Pen- 
dieton has made this company con- 
fident that they would be able to as- 
sume this responsibility on short notice. 
Under the tutelage of their own In 
spector-Instructor staff, plus a number 
of regulars from the First Division 
Signal Company, the Reserves received 
a sound basis of know-how in the five 
basic means of communication. In fact 
this training included everything but 
carrier pigeons, and its scope extended 
from class room to problems in the 
field. The 12th Signal Company, down 
from the Oakland, Calif. area, admitt- 
edly, are now sharp communicators 
with a general knowledge of messenger, 
wire, radio, visual and sound types of 
communication 
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Flag waving school, supervised by instructor Sgt. Everett Brooks (First Div. Sig. 
Co.). Reserves were trained in the five basic means of military communications 
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The First Division put on a demonstration of a battalion in night defense for the 
Reserves at Camp Pendleton. Dependents and civilians came for the fireworks 
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Pfc A. G. Rosenbloom and Corp. Robert Chinn keep in 4 
contact with other 12th Signal Co. units via two-way radio 
Pvt. James Woo and Pfc Samuel Foo get instruction in field 
equipment (a switchboard) from MSgt. Louis Bacher, USMC 
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A favorite Marine method of communicating with the enemy. 
Reserves firing for record with the carbine during training 









Major W. E. Whipple (Plans and Training) Ist. Lt. R. J. SSgt. J. J. Loftus, «-anker, aid Pfc G. T. Ullom reeling it in. 
Weber (Liaison) and Major Morgan, CO of the 12th Sig. Co. The men used all nessage 'echniques except carrier pigeon 
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MARINE 
CORPS 


CHANGES 


Marine Corps Special Orders 
#222 
to 
Marine Corps Special Orders 
#249 





All previous orders transfer- 
ring men for duty with Task 
Force 66 have been cancelled. 


WILCOX, LEROY JR., SSgt. (727) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to ad Lejeune 
POLK, —_ ‘ETH K.. SSet, (641) fr 24MarDiv Lejeune 
ME Vendleton 
GOS8, Et Ge NE W., SSgt. (821) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


MB Lejeune 

JOWERS, ROY M.. MSat. (819) fr MB NAD Charlotte 
NC to MB Lejeune. 

IMBURGIA, ANTHONY L.. Ling (864) fr 2dMarDiyv 
Lejeune to MB Lejeun 

VINCENT. WILLIAM F., — 735) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MB Le 

GURBLEY, ROBERT. iter. 342) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to MB Pendleton. 

HANSON, ALFRED H., TSat. (639) fr 24MarDiv Le 
jeune to I-t 20th EngrCo N&MCRTC 8o 
Chasn 

TZAKIS, JAMES, SSgt, (660) fr IstMarDiv Pendleton 


to ac. 
GOLDEN, haw yd J., MSat, (729) f MB NGF 
shDC to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
DELANEY, 


“WILLIAM B., TSgt. (677) fr MB NGF 
WashDC to SaMarine Lejeune 

LAIRD, IRA L.. TSet. (812) MB NGF WashDC to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

ROWE, oS witt TSet, (864) ff MB NGF 

ashi to MCRDep ‘PI. 

FALGOUT. PAUL H., TSat, (601) ff MB NGF 

WashDc to Mart ‘orpsActy as dir by CG DP 


SanFran 
BOUCHIE, JosEr H B.. MSgt, (060) fr MCAS El 
to Cherry Point. 
KU RTOVICH. — JK.. MSgt. (826) tf MCAS El 
MCAS Cherry Point. 
TURNER, CHARLES F.. MSgt. (747) fr MCAS El 
MCAS Cherry Point 
VANBOSKIRK, MARTIN C., MSat, an) fr MCAS El 
to MCAS Cherry Poin 
vieeeeeated © or. SSgt. (620) fr Me ‘AS El Toro to 
CAS Cherry Point. 
TAMMARO. FREDERICK W.. SSet. (747) fr MCAS 


co. 
STOOR, 5 4 R. W.. TSat. (060) fr MCAS Cherry 
Po to MCAS Quantico. 
BRENING. WOHN w., MSat. (147) fr MCAS Cherry 
ro. 


Point ‘oro. 
LITWICKI, STANLEY J.. MSgt. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro. 
SAMPSON. DONALD W.. MSet. ag fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Tore 

CAELAFP, a K.. TSat. (147 7770) fr MCAS 

try Point to MCAS El Toro. 
HERBERT, WALTER W. JR... TSat. (747) fr MCAS 
erry Point to MCAS El Toro. 

DURNO, WILLIAM M., SSet. (274) ff MD NDB 
MtamhNi to Me RDep PI 

GRAFF, osc ae oe (659) fr MB WashDC to 

McDERMOTT. ENRY X.. MSet. (275) fr Ist MCRD 
Ros to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

BROOKS, JAMES J.. TSet. (501) fr IstMCRD Bos to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune 

ODOM, JACK H., TSat, (501) fr IstMCRD Bos to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

re ~~ JOHN T., SSgt. (501) fr IstMCRD 
Bos to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

OLDAKER, PAUL E.. TSgt, (342) fr IlstMCRD Bos 
to MB Pendleton 

RICKER, -" a =. Set. (649) fr IstMCRD Bos 

letan 
MAC DONALD. JAMES V. _ TSet. (813) fr istMCRD 
t 


” 3 ° 
Petals. PETER C., ‘SSat. (501) fr istMCRD 
to FMFLant NorVa 
KUCHLER, LESTER W., MSgt. (815) fr 6th MCRD 
Atlanta Ga. to MR NAS Jacksonville Fila. 
CHEEK, JOHN R.. SSet, (014) fr 6th MCRD Atlanta 
Ga. MCRDep PI 
HANNES. — a J.. SSet. (603) fr G&hMCRDep 
lanta Ga. to MCRDep Pt. 
GULICK. Nie HOLAS, TSat. (812) fr G&hMCRD Atlanta 
a. to 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
TUCKER, HUBERT W.. SSet. (501) fr A ees RD At- 
ante Ga. to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
HOGAN, —— S., SSat. (601) fr oth MCRD At- 
lanta Ge. to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
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MOORE, ELVA, TSgt, (060) fr MCS Quantico to MB 


e. 
HBPRRIOTTS, CHARLES I., TSet. (059) fr MCRDep 
"Il to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
ries x ELMER “T’, TSgt, (501) fr 
Dep Pi to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
ERRGANG. ‘JOSEP H R., SSgt, (996) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MB NMD Yorktown Va 
FLEMING, RICHARD F., TSgt, (775/766) fr MB Pen- 
leton to TTU NavPhibBase Little Creek Va. 
SMITH, a D., SSgt. (646) fr MB Pendleton to 


DODSON, JOHN ws SSgt. (014) fr Sth MCRD Wash- 
” to Quantico. 
SMITH, VIRGIL A. set (639) fr 13thMCRD to 
Anne 
SNYDER, itENItY V.. MSgt, (337) fr 13thMCRD Seatl 


1 jeton. 
WILCOX, TEE a TSgt. (501) fr MB NOB Trinidad 
BWI to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
HAMMACK, SAMU JEL L., TSgt, (766) fr TTU Phib- 
a Re ae Little Creek Va. to MB 


NTC 
ROGERS. CHESTER 8.. “7R. TSet. (639) fr MCDS 
SanFran to I-I “E” Co llithinfBa MCRTC 
Shelby Montana. 
LEATH, JAMES G.. MSgt, (584) fr MB Pendleton to 
MB NAD Earle NJ. 
HAM, FRANCIS R., MSat, (060) fr MCS Quantico to 
MB NAD Hawthorne Nev. 
BRUGU —_ bag =) A., MSgt, (584) fr MCS Quan- 
0 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
BETHEA WILLLAM D., MSat. {sia fr MCRDep Diego 
MarDiv Pendlet 
COOPER, “URL VIN, MSagt, (our) fr MCRDep Diego to 
MB Le 


jeune. 
GOERGE, ROBERT P., MSgt, (060) z. NAD Haw- 
thorne Nev. to 24dMarDiv Le 
COLLINS, WILLIAM HL, MSgt. (542) ‘tr 5SthMCRD 
Ww © tw 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
MC ——— EDWARD H., TSgt, (060) fr MCS Quan- 
ico to MCKDep PI. 
CREITZ. RIGHARD L., HSgt, (584) fr DofP to 24Mar- 
jeune, 


ajeun 
TAYLOR, ON R.. MSgt. ed fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MC RDep I 
emeeeeee “ALP ED E., Tet. (812) fr MBNAD 
maker Ark to MBNAD Earle NJ. 
STRINGFELLOW, ROBERT J., TSgt. (060) fr 2dMar- 
Div Lejeune to MB Nop Macon Ga. 
LORD, JOHN J., a, (060) fr MB NB Phila to D@P 
COMER, JOSEP it « » TSgt. (649) fr MB NB Phila to 


LORD, JOHN J.. MSgt, (060) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune to 
cs 


Quantico. 
=e Le K J., TSgt, (037) fr MCS Quantico 
MB Lejeune. 
PERRIN, Mare HAEL J., TSat, (060) * TTU NavPhib 
Base Little Creek Va to MB Le 
WARNER, JOHN S8., TSat, (060) fr TTU NavPhibBase 
Little Creek Va to MB Lejeune. 
BAXTER, EDWARD J.. TSgt, (812) fr MB Lejeune to 
MB NRetC NB NorVa. 
MORRISON, GEORGE R.. THet. sone) fr HaBa HQMC 
WashDC to MC RDep P 
COPPOCK, DALE X., TSat. Com fr ShMCRD Wash 
DC to IstMarDiv Pend 
HARR, GERALD R., SSgt. aan tr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to MB Lejeune. 
STUDEBAKER, JOSEPH, JR., SSet, (667) fr MB NAD 
MC Alester Okla to HqaBn HQMC WashDC. 
MORT, LOTUS T.. SSgt. (501) fr HaBn HQMC Wash 
DC to MCRDep PL 
RICHARDS, SIDNEY L.. JR. SSgt. (060) fr - ~wesmeaad 
*endleton to MB NAD Shumaker 
CLEMONS. AARON L.. SSet, (677) fr MB isthNewDis 
ihboa to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
BUCK, ey MSgt, (017) fr Hain HQMC Wash 
* to MCS Quantico. 
CROOK, HEX W.. MSet. (107) fr HaBn HQMC Wash 
DC to IstMarDiv Tendleton 
sovnaneee, A * TSet, (561/152) fr MCS Quan- 
© MWRD St Louis Mo, 

GURLEY, tone: RT SSet, (542) pre orders fr 24MarDiv 
Lejeune to MB Pendleton cancelled. 
GARRIE, ALI *H.MSet. (584) Sr MCRDep Diego to 

stMarDiv FMF Pendleton. 
HARRIS, wit. LIAM B., MSat. {ai2) fr MCRDep Diego 
to IstMarDiv Pendlet 
REEVES, HAROLD. MSgt. (st) fr MD NS Diego to 
IstMarDiv Pendlet 
GILLET, — E.. MSet. (584) fr FMFPac to MB 
jeune. 
LEARD, ner, w. . Mae. (585) fr MB NB Newport RI 
o 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
WOODWARD. Rie HARD F.. TSet. (639) fr 13th 
MCRD Seatl to istMarDiv Pendleton 
a, Res L.. TSet, (913) fr 4th MCRD Phila 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
WILSON, vac K. SSgt. (864) fr 34MCRD NY NY to 
MB BAS McAlester Okla. 
HEDGECOC . BUFORD (796) fr 5th MCRD WashDC 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton 
PASCHAL, HOWARD D., SSat. (501) fr MCRDep PI 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 
DOEGEL, Bar MOND L., SSat, (275) fr HqaBn HOMC 
WashDC to MB Lejeune prev orders cancelled. 
BLANCHARD, JOSEPH E.. ees —e | fr MCs + ~ 
tico to 1-1 “C"* SthinfBn CR I 
KRIVONAK, EDWARD J., set, (384) 1 uce < @un- 
tico to I-I 6thinf—n MB NB Phila. 
BREAREY. LEONARD J.. MSgt. (584) fr MCS Quan- 
tico to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
BROGDON. JAMES F., - (812) fr MSC Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
COURTNEY, JAMES R.., MSat, (585) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
CANNON, GLYN E., MSgt, (584) fr MCS Quantico to 
2dMarDiv Le \ 
| GRIFFIN H.. MSaet, (584) fr MCS Quan- 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
MARTELIO. SALVATORE F., MSat. Baas fr MCS 
Quantico to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
SCHNEIDER. ROBERT I.. MSgt. (584) = MCS Quan- 
tico to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
SIMMONS, CARMEN R.. MSgt, (584) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
SMELGEN, WALTER L., MSat, (812) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
KING, KIRBY K., TSst. (913) fr MCS Quantico to 


arD 
rLUMMER, VERNON J., SSet, (604) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
NIGRO, WILLIAM F., SSat. (677) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 


KAILER, ARNOLD C., SSgt, (511) fr MCS Quantico to 
2d MarDiv Lejeune. 

PIERCE, HAROLD W., TSgt, (639) fr MCS Quantico 
to NMRTC Swan Is Po Ore. 
BUTCHER, FRED “H" JB., TSgt, (511) fr MCS Quan- 

tico to IstMarDivy Pendleton. 
PRICE, HENRY G., TSgt. (913) fr MCS Quantico to 
jeton. 


1 

ANDERSON, ROBERT SSgt. (381) fr MCS Quan- 
tico to latMarbiv Pendleton. 

CHIBAN, ANTHONY J., SSgt. (511) fr MCS Quantico 


to jeton. 

CHANDLER, ee G., SSgt, (511) fr MCS Quantico 
to jeune. 

MC AFEE, , ee JR., SSgt, (922) fr MCS Quan- 

CRIEGO, EARL J., SSgt, (922) fr MCS Quantico to 
DQ SanFran. 

LI CALIZI, ERNEST, SSgt, (511) fr MCS Quantico to 
MB NB Phi 

COOK, ROBERT S., MSgt, (542) fr MB Pendleton to 
DQ SanFran. 

PETERS, NEAL M., MSgt, (542) fr MB Pendleton to 


Fr. 
GRAHAM, JERRY B., MSgt, (542) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDix Lejeune. 
HIGHTOWER, DAVID W.. =. MSgt, (542) fr MB 
Pendleton = 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
MELTON, HAROLD A., TSgt. (sad) fr MB Pendleton 


to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
eee JOSEPH A., TSet, (542) fr MB Pendleton 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
AUCOIN, RAYMOND, SSat, (646) fr MB Pendleton to 


2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
1JAMES, ped | C., SSet. (646) fr MB Pendleton 
© 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
SHAW, BUFORD K., SSgt. (646) fr MB Pendleton to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
a EDWARD M., TSgt. (542) fr MB Pendle- 
to IstMarDiv Pendieton. 
DAVIS, CHARLES J., TSet. (542) fr MB Pendleton to 
lstMarDiv Pendleton. 
STEPHENS, FRED E., TSgt. (646) fr MB Pendleton 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
MC NAIR, ALBERT, SSgt, (646) fr MB Pendleton to 
TTU NavPhiBase Little Creek Va. 
CRAMER, a IN L., MSgt, (584) fr 4th MCRD Phila 
0 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
GRAY, ROWLAND C., TSgt, (313) fr 4thMCRD Phils 


to MCS Quant . 
PARICE, NICHOLAS D., MSgt, (501) fr %hMCRDChi 


to2dMarDiv Le: " 

ROMANELLI, JOSEPH M., MSgt. (274) fr MB NT€ 
reat Lakes to istMarDiv Pendleton. 

GIBSON, — . SR.. TSgt. (274) fr MB NTC 
Great Lakes to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

MERONK., FRANK. TSgt. (812) fr MCRDep Diego to 


IstMarDiv Lejeune. 

MANSFIELD, JAMES E., TSat, (677) MCRDep Diego 

stMarDiv Pendleton 

HORTON, buiutis D.. JR., SSet, (521) fr MB NAD 
McAlester Okla. to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

LA CHANCE, EDWIN E JR., SSgt. (745) fr FMFPac 
to ar jeune. 

en i E., SSat, (666) fr MB NB 

‘a to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. , 

SEYMOUR. *RENNETH F., SSet. (776) fr MB NB 
NorVa to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

GALNES, WILLIAM L., MSgt, (815) fr MCS Quantico 
to MarCorpsActy as dir by DPSF. 
eee Ry H., MSat, (815) fr - & Quan- 
leo to MarCorps Acty as dir by D 
WATSON, WILLIAM R., SSgt. (823) .. MCS F Quantico 
© MarCorps Acty as dir by D PSF. 

HAUGO, Monnis S.. MSgt, (823) fr MCS Quantico 


to . 
VOSS, ROBERT E., MSgt. (511) fr MCS Quantico to 


2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
Coseaa * yy! = A.. MSat, eas fr MCS Quan- 
© 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
BREWTON, WILLIAM R., MSat. (315) fr MCS Quan- 
tico "J 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
FORD, JESSE W.,. TSat, (815) fr MCS Quantico to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
KINNEY, CHARLES W.. TSet. (922) fr MCS Quantico 
ar 
CASTEEL, “HIRAM M.. MSat. ag fr MB NTC Great 
Lakes to MCS Quantico 
URTON, WILLIAM Oe (815) fr MB Lejeune 


to MCS Quant 

PATRICK, WESLEY L., — - (815) fr MCDS Sar- 
Fran to MCS Quant 

CARR, HERMAN, TSsgt. asi fr MCDS SanFran t 
mcs 


Quantico, 
JACKSON, LAURIS W., TSat. Ds fr MB NAS 
la 


to MCS 
JONES, WALTER L., TSat. 080) fr MD NOP South 
Chasn WVa to MCS Quantico. 
FOLLICK. ROBERT. JR., b— (815) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune J MCS Quantico 
BAILEY, JORDAN W., TSat. (815) fr istMarDiv Pen- 
let to MCS 


on ico. 
BALLEW, ROBERT L.. SSgt. (839) *fr IstMarDiv Pen- 
dieton to MCS Quantico. 
MANNEY, oe L., SSgt. (667) fr IstMarDiv Pen- 
on to MarCorpsActy as Dir by DPSF. 
DE ROUSSE. LOUIS E. MSat, (740) pre orders fr 
Barstow Annex to MB Pendleton cancelled. a 
LAYNE, GERALD J., MSgt. (584) fr HqaBn HQMC 
w > to HQ FMFPac. 3 
mc onan, a" bas tse (584) fr HaBn HQMC 


WashDC t 
MUCKLEROY, REGINALD, MSget. (812) fr MCRDep 
D to IstMarDiv Pendleton 
MILLER, VIRGIL F., MSgt, (812) fr “MCRDep Diego 
to istMarDiv Pendieton. 
O'DONOGUE, aatarDie Penden. (501) fr MCRDep Diego 
jeton. 


to 

HOLL, FREDERICK MSgt. (584) fr MCRDep 
Diego to IstadarDiv Pendleton 

MILLER, WILLIAM J., MSgt, (812) fr “MCRDep Diego 


eton 
WALKER, JAMES A., MSst. (812) fr MCRDep to 
‘Diego to 1stMarDiv Pendleton 
MUR rar. WILBUR 8., TSgt, (677) fr MCRDep Diego 
‘© IstMarDiv Pendleton 
FRIEDLY. “ALBERT N.. TSat. (677) fr MCRDep Diego 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton ‘ 
SCHNEIDER, MATHIAS W.. MSat. _ fr MCS 
Quantico to 2dMarDiv Lejeun 
WOOLLEY. nay R., MSat, (rat /170) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCAS Cherry Point. . 
HARWARD, PLEAS W., JR., (812) fr MCS Quantico 
to MB NB Key West Fis. 
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GROSS, yg al Ry TSgt. (677) fr MCS Quantico 


© 2dMar e. 
KLING, LAWRENC ‘BE C., aa fr MCS Quantico 
MD NketcC Norv 
REILLY, EDWARD 8., MSet, (812) fr MCS Quantico 
0 2dMarDiv 
JORDAN, WooDkow, _ SSét. (677) fr MCS Quantico to 


arDiv 
\ emma FELIX 2. S8e (511) fr MCS Quantico 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
MINOGUE. ° RALPH M., Tse, (060) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MD ‘NOP South Chasn WVa. 
SCHMIDT, CHARLES =" +» BSgt. (660) fr 2dMarDiv 


Lejeune * MCS Quantico. 
YAMA, EDWARD it. SISgt, (5 (581), fr MCDS Phila to 
BENNETT, RAYMOND 0. 0., ma (649) fr MCAS El 


Toro to IstMarDiv Lejeune. 
BUNCH, WILLIAM H., TSgt, (812) fr FMFPac to 


arDiv e. 
CIMINO, CARMINE D “ (014) fr HQ é6thMCRD 
Atlanta to Mi N NOP Indianapolis Ind. 
CURRY, RICHARD. L. * amg B8et, (ree) fr TTU Nav- 
bBase Pendleton. 


YOST, RUSSELL W., MSgt, (820) fr MB NB Phila to 


t. 

DOUTHIT, HARRY F., TSgt, (812) fr MB NS Seatl to 
MB NB Brem. 

FEDOR, ANDREW J., MSat, (812) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune to MD USS Newport News. 

SUFFERN, EDWARD J., MSgt. (815) fr 6th MCRD 

Atlanta to MCS Quantico. 
BUTTS, HAROLD °. SSgt. (645) fr 6th MCRD Atlanta 


to MCS 

VOGALSANG, \- AM A. MSgt. MSgt. (501) fr MCRDep 

Pendleton. 

SWENSON, OLE ¢ G., MSgt. (812) fr MCRDep Diego to 
lstMarDiv Pendleton. 

FARLEY, LEO “RR”, SSgt, (610) fr MCRDep Diego to 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 

BURNETT. GEORGE F., SSgt. (610) fr MCRDep Diego 

to lstMarDiv Pendleton. 
CANNON, OLIN ms . (584) prev orders _o Mcs 


Div Lejeune cance! 
PelLARD, FREDERICK w.. eka (S13) De prev orders 
MCS Quantico to AS Cherry Point can- 


ZENOR, oe C., MSgt, (978) fr Barstow Annex 
eg. 
WILKES, ae J., MSgt, (639) fr 2dMarDiv 


LONGSTRETH, “HARRY 3 t., ate, (te (747) fr MCAS 


Gay Point to 
ROGERS, bag FY MSat. 060) tr MCAS Cherry Point 


PETERSON, RO! A., MSgt, (747) fr MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS 

WALKER, PAUL D., IJR., TSgt, (879) fr MB Pendleton 
to MCAS £1 Toro. 

LEIPOLD, CALVIN A., TSgt, (583) fr 1stMarDiv Pen- 


to 
RAMBO, CARL R., TSgt, (978) fr MB NAS Pensacola 
ZUABONI, PETER J., TSgt, (747). fr MCAS Quantico 


to MCAS 

HENDRICKS, IRA , SSgt, (766) fr 9thMCRD 
Chi to MB Pendleton. 

LEE, OLIVER M., SSgt, (014) fr HaBn HQMC Wash 

DC to MCS tico. 





re 





WIGGLESWORTH. ROGER B.. SS¢t, (135) fr MB NTC 

BLAIR, “bead : ao 35) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 

WILLIS, S8qt, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to Cheney Pots 

MALEK, C rv Tit) tr MCAS Quantico 
to MCAS 

WILSON, JERRY E.. , (060) fr MCS Quantico to 

HOUDER, “HL, JR., TSgt, (878) fr MCS 
Quantico to MCAS 

SCROGGS, FRANK W., JR., (879/770) fr MCS 
Quantico 


(552) fr MCS Quantico to 

KING, EDWIN C., SSgt. (747) fr MCS Quantico to 

BLACKBURN, COLONEL D., SSgt. (887) fr MCS 

ico to MCAS . 

HALL, JOSEPH W., SSat. (878) fr MCS Quantico to 
MCAS Point. 

WESSEL. ae A., a (747) fr MCS Quantico 

W.. MSgt. (622) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 

Pensacola. 

cme | mowee® A., TSgt, (775) fr MB Pen- 

O'BRIEN, ERNEST I "toat (71) fr MCRDep Diego 

BRANNAN, JOHN W., TSat, (677) fr MD NavForces 

tMed 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

DALE, BUFORD L., (501) fr MB NB Brem to 
lstMarDiv 

WILLARD, James M., TSgt, (886) prev orders fr MCAS 
El Toro to 0/8 cancelled. 

—_. JOSEPH Ay MSgt, (60) fr MCS Quantico 

COSSEN, WILLIAM c.. MSgt, (812) fr MCS Quantico 
to MCRDep PL 

CARTER, SEE bie (060) fr MCS Quantico to 

GREER, ATLTON E., eae. (636) fr MCS Quantico to 
2dMarDiv Lejeun 

HOLMES, oa F H, “BSet. (745) fr MCS Quan- 

to MB NOB Gtmo. 
TILLMAN” GERALD. D., SSgt. (745) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 

TOMORY, ‘LOUIS a", TSgt. (060) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv 

STEPP, WILLIAM F., TSgt, (812) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMarDiv 

ROCHED, _—-, c. SSgt, (060) fr MCS Quantico 
to 2dMar 5 

HALL, aon Ws Sat (060) fr MCS Quantico to 

ALLEN, ROBERT A., MSgt, (585) fr MCRDep Diego 
to lstMarDiv 

JORDAN, WILLIAM L., . MSgt, (584) fr MCRDep 
Diego to istMarDiv * Pendl: 

DAVIS, ROBERT C., TSgt, (383) fr MCRDep Diego to 
1 Div “Pendleton. 

CROWSON, ALBERT “'T’’, SSgt. (607) fr MCRDep 
to lstMarDiv Pendleton. 


SMITH, LAVERNE V., SSgt, (501) fr MCRDep Diego 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 


KUHNS, HARRY J (501) fr MCRDep Diego to 
letMerDiv ‘Pen 
NEUMAN, DAVID, ~~, o_ fr MCDS SanFran to 
lstMarDiv .“E 
HAYDEN, — D., Met. (775) fr MB Pendleton 
B NAMTC Point Mugu Cal 
SEISSIGEL. JOHN E., SSxt, (75), fr MB Pendleton 
to MD NAMTC Point Mugu Calif. 
MANEELY, a. H., JR., TSgt. (775) fr MB 
eton Th HaBn HQMC WashDC 
BERGNER. “OKLE'S .. MBSgt, (812) fr IstarDiv Pen- 
dieton to MARCorpsActy as dir by DI’ 
MEEHAN, WILLIAM P., MSgt. _ Aid stMarDiv 


lendleton » Marc vibe (aid y DP. 
DONOV. 7 SSAMUE H., M — te ‘acharDis 
~en 


to MarCorpsA: 
NEAL, LEON c aR: TSgt, ora)” te ahtarbiv pen: 
dleton t o ,MarCorpaActy as as dir by DP. 
URMAN, Jost J., TSut, (812) fr lstMarDiv Pen- 
‘dleton to MarCorpsActy as dir by DI’. 
VAUGHN, FRANCIS M., SSgt. (812) fr IstMarDiv 
Pendleton to MarCorpsActy as dir by DI’ 
GILSON, gue ee Jk., a (745) fr 1stMarDiv Pen- 
diet 0 Mart ety as dir by Di’ 
WOODWARD, "RiCHAnD " O., MSgt, (583) fr MB NB 


Brem to lstMarDiv Pendleton. 
WOOD, THOMAS 1 T., MSgt. (584) fr DP SanFran to 
MONGE, oa R., TSgt, (677) fr MCRDep PI 
to MB NB NY Brooklyn. 
FOWLER, —- RD W., TSgt, (501) fr MCRDep PI 


2dMarDiv_ Le, 
COOKE, JOSEPH  isieune (841) fr HaBn WashDC to 


arDiv une. 
SMITH, CHARLES W., JK., SSat. (501) HqaBn HQMC 
WashDC to 


ba 
SOWERS, JOHN P., JR., SSgt, (511) fr HaBn HQMc 
DC to MarCorpsActy as dir by CG D 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAM L., SSet, (244) fr Habu 
ERLMANN, WILLIAM B.. S8et. (000) fr 2dMarDiv 
LAWSON, SUGENE 1. . (604) fr MB NS Diego 
to lstMar 
GOWIN, HARRY G., SSgt, (014) fr MB Lejeune to 
farDiv Lejeune. 
VINING, BRISCOE H., (501) fr MB Pendleton 


to IstMarDiv eton. 
SMITH, — F., SSgt, (501) fr MCRD Phila to 








arDiv 
CASTESS, HIRAM M., MSgt, (511) orders fr MB 
Lakes to MCS feo cancelled. 
MC CART, WILLARD K., MSgt, (677) fr MB Pendle- 


on to istMarDiv 
BURNS, py MSgt, (584) fr MB Pendleton to 


v 
PARMELEE, ROBERT W.., . (584) fr MB Pen- 
dieton to inmesbin Pemdioron. 
RANDOLPH, JAMES W., TSgt, (677) fr MB Pendle- 
ton to IstMarDiv 
RAILING, —— B., MSgt, (812) fr MCRDep PI to 
v 
COMBS, — 4 ee (020) fr MCRDep PI to 
HUBER, FREDERICK E., MSgt, (695) fr MCRDep 
to 2dMarDiy 
SIMMONS, = M.. . (812) fr MCRDep PI 
v le 
THOMPSON, Lae ad C., TSgt, (812) fr MCRDep PI 
v 
cess, at A., TSgt, (677) fr MCRDep PI 
arDiv 
CLEMENT, JOHN E., JR., SSgt, (604) fr MCRDep PI 


to Div 
HEIKES, ROSS J., MSat. (584) fr HaBn HQMC 





WashDC to 2dMarDiv oo 

REID, WILL C., . (677) fr MCS Quantico to 2d- 
MarDiv a 

TIRITILLI, ROS: A., TSgt. (636) fr MCS Quantico 


Div 
ROEBUCK, GEORGE mi) IR., a"G. (501) fr MCS 
Quantico to 


to Hi 
WALLS, HARLEY E. Bet (34s) fr MCS Quantico to 
HaBa Bn HOMC Ww 
eee © . (350) fr MCS Quan- 
ses te 24MarDiv, 


LILLESTRAND < cat MBst. my fr MCAS 
nexereng Ghia aan? 
CHARYES  L- MSgt, (812) fr Hq FM 


latMarDiv Pendl 

ERWIN, ROBERT JR., MSgt, (584) fr DP SanFran 
to lstMarDiv Pendleton. 

EWONIUK. . nt. (584) fr MB NSC Oakland 

cLowbus. be TSgt. (060) fr MB NAD Chasn 
stMarDiv e 

LOUIS, ey ek (060) fr IstMarDiv Pendleton 

SHOTTS, WALTER L., TSgt, (060) fr MB NAD Carne 
to 2dMarDiv 

ANDERS, ROBERT A., TSgt. (820) fr 12th MCRD 

SanFran di D 


to MarCorpsActy as dir 
GRANT, ao F., SSgt, (060) fr MB Brem to 
FISK, DEWAY YNE J., SSat, (060) fr MB NAD Bangor 
Wash to MB NOB Kodiak Alaska 
BELL, CLIFFORD Rm SSet, (060) fr MB NNSYD 


Ptsmh to Lejeune. 
CLAY, LUTHER F., ae (604) fr MB NAS Whidbey 


s Wash to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
BRAUN, JOHN N., saat (511) fr 9th MCRD Chi to 
Div_ Lejeune. 


LEARD, ROY a4 MSat. (585) prev orders fr MB NB 
New; to —— Lisoune led. 
SKINNER. CHARLES SSet, (868) prev or fr MCS 
tico to Haba HQMC WashDC. 
a E., pe. (se fr MCAS 


rry 

WASHBURN, BERNARD E., TSat, (686) tr “MAD NAS 
Patuxent River to MCAS Cherry Point. 

. TSat. (060) fr MB Lejeune to MB 


. TSat. (060) he NOP Pocatello 

BUTLER, ESTEL B., TSgt. (622) fr a HQMC 
YashDC to MCAS Cherry 

HERMAN. EDWARD J., TSat, (622) fr MCDS SanFran 
to IstMarDiv Lejeune. 

JORDAN, ALBERT P., TSgt, (997 fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune iv \dleton. 

EARLE, WALTON E., TSgt. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Poin El Toro. 

MC COY, “C” “D", SSat, (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Po Toro. 


BRENNAN, JAMES F., MSgt, (584) fr NGF WashDC 
to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 


BAUMGARTEL, THOMAS W., MSgt, (711) fr lstMar- 
v Pendleton to DP 
WILLIAMS, "THOMAS E., ssa, (747) fr MCAS Quan- 
tico to MCAS Cherry Pcia 
WESTERLIND, ® GEORGE L., MSgt, (555) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCAS Cherry Point. 
O'HEY, > 4 +, Re. (504) fr MCAS Quantico 
CA 
SVEAK, — roe TSgt. (747) fr MCAS Quantico 
Toro. 
SHEA, ROBEMT E., TSgt, (564) fr MCAS Quantico to 


PEDERSON, LUVERNE E., SSgt, (747) fr MCAS 
t 


leo to MCAS . 
saaceate’. PAUL C., ne (747) fr BCAS El 
to MCAS Cherry 


t. 
PLACE, STANLEY y ab wise. (711) fr 2dMarDiv 
BATES, a | ®., ae (819) fr MB Pendleton to 
BNRKE, RICHARD M., TSgt, (917-c) fr MCS Quantico 
to MB NTC Great Lakes. 
WATSON, a E., “Set (864) fr MB USS Coral 
COURTNEY, ® DONALD %. MBgt, (501) fr MCRDep 
to 1stMarDiv Pendleton. 

OSHIER, BRUCE, ee ois) ." lstMarDiv Pen- 

MCRDep Duins i17th Re- 


‘Seok, 
HERNANDEZ, “ANTONIO. SSgt. cen) fr istMar- 
it 


iv leton to MCRDep ego. 
sancenee RICHARD, (745) fr IstMarDiv 
es to MCS Quantico for Small 


hanics we. 
A. 


Mec . 
STERITI, SANGELO MSat, (584) fr 2dMarDiv 
RI. 


Lejeune MB NB Newport 
ALVIS, SIDNEY £. SSgt, (511) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
ome » ics Quantico for Small Arms 
8 
ovuy, —, H., Met, (542) fr 13th MCRD 
Seatl 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
WINDSOR, GrORGE E., JR., SSet, (766) fr 18th 
Seatl to 2dMarDiv Le: e. 
KROHN, LAWRENCE J., a (060) fr MCS 
to MB NO 


DITTBENNER . KENNETH R., TSgt, (666) MB 
Pendleton to MB NTC Great Lakes duins 


ElecTech Course. 
PARKS, JOHN B., SSgt, (766) fr - & Pendleton to 
MB NTC Great Lakes 


ElecTech 
Course, 
POLLOCK, GERALD G., Kas “Gionset 582) fr MCDS 
to MB Pt RI. 
CALDWELL, LESLIE 3“ TSgt. (606) fr MB 
NAD Seal Beach T Cau to MCS Quantico 


for Small Arms Course. 
HAYES, yy | SSgt, (745) fr MCRDep PI to 
KEARSARGE. 
STANLEY, GEORGE F., S8gt, (796) fr 8rd MCRD 
New York NY to %3dMarDiv hb 
BONDSHU, RALPH L., on. (745) ff MB NDB 
SanPedro Calif to MCS tico for Small 
Arms Mechanics Course. 
SHARP, SAM Ste MBSat, (400) fr HaBn HQMC 
BACCILE, DOMINIC T., , (400) fr H 
HUBER, JOHN A” Seat (400) f te ee 
. ° . ) fr 
‘ashDC to MCS tico. 
DOZIER, —, C., S8at, (736) a lstMarDiv Pendle- 
MarCorpsActy dir by CG DP 





SanFran. 
DOWD, — E., ian Sc W (274) fr 24MarDiv Le- 
DERR, NORBERT . TSet, (aon) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
BROBERG, HARRY W., Hoss “w, (501) fr &dMarDiv 
to Hain H 
YEAM, ARDEN Sgt, (01) tr MB Pendleton to 
HqBa name 
WILSON, LMER L., SSgt. (507) fr MB Pendleton 
to 2dMarDiv ‘Lejeune. 
BEAUREGARD, ey COMAL ‘SEA. fr MB 
MD USS 
HESTER, FLOYD z. MSgt. (649) fr MB Pendleton 
to SanFran. 
RAMSEY, WARREN G., SSgt. (649) fr MB Pendie- 
TTU Creek Va. 
BLANTON, HUGH, TSgt, (649) fr MB Pendleton to 
LAMONTAGNE, HENRY J. TSgt. (342) fr MB Le- 
= to lstMarD 
NILSON, yo MBgt (059) fr MCRDep PI to 
SHYNKAREK, tL . My TSgt. (511) fr MCRDep PI 
to arDiv \ 
LOY, CHESTER C., SSgt, (601) fr MCRDep PI to 
2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
KENT, ee t D., JR., TSet, (649) fr FMF Pac 
to 5 
YORK, LEWIS M., TSgt. (504) fr FMFPac to DQ 
ASHLEY, CECIL B., TSgt, (341) fr FMFPac to 2d- 
M v Lejeune. 
THURMON, MARSHALL L., SSgt, (319) fr FMF Pac 
to lstMarDiv 
WELL P., SSgt, (660) fr FMFPac to MCS 
BENSON, p - as MSgt, (822) fr MCS Quantico to 
Pendleton. 
BANNOCK,” AVANT M., - te (801) fr MCS Quan- 
t to 
STEFFANIC, ANDREW J., MSgt. (978) fr MCDS 
SanFran to IstMarDiv P 
BOND, NED, MSat. (978) fr MCDS SanFran to Ist- 
MarDiv Pendieton. 
HILL, LA VERN 0O., SSet. (645) fr llth MCRD Los 
Angeles Calif to 1stMarDiv Pendleton 
WHITE, DON D., MSgt, (812) fr MB NB NorVa to 
2dMarDiv Le 


v jeune. 
FIRMANJK, JOSEPH D.. a (801) fr MB Wash- 


to MCRDep Die 
MURPHY, DANIEL M., 88a (145) fr MB WashDC 
to 2dMarDiv Le 


WATSON, WILLIAM L. “B”.. TSgt. (501) fr SRD 
Dallas T 

FANNING, JACK A., TSat, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Quan 

MORIN, LEO 8., SSgt, sree) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
to HaBn HQMC W 

LEGG, HOWARD D., Cs 4 eet ‘tr MB NB Brem 
to . 

FLINT, ALBERT L., peer. (978) fr HaBn HQMC 
WashDC to ; 

PFEIL, JOHN C., SSat. (501) fr HqaBn HQMC 
WashDC to MCS Quantico. 
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by Sgt. Frank X. Goss 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—tThis scene will be 
reenacted at all Marine Corps posts 
and stations on our 174th anniversary 


> 





Belleau Wood 


Again Marines stood on the historic 
battle ground of Belleau Wood, this 
time, not in combat but in commemora- 
tion. The occasion was the Memorial 
Day celebration at the American Mili 
tary Cemetery and the men were honor 
ing the deeds of the valiant Marine 
regiments of the first World War. The 
courage and tenacity of World War I 
Marines gave the Wood its nickname, 
Bois de Brigade de Marine’’—Wood of 
the Marine Brigade 

The clear, melancholy notes of Taps 
French 


countryside were punctuated by three 


rolling across the beautiful 


volleys fired by a rifle squad. The 
nine-man detail from the Embassy 
Guard in Paris placed a wreath at the 
base of the cemetery flagpole. Prior to 
the presentation of the wreath, Mr. W 
Averell Harriman, U.S. Special Repre 
sentative in Europe for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, had de 
livered the memorial address which was 
followed by a benediction 

Several of the Marines participating 
in the ceremony honoring their brothers 
in arms of the past generation were 
former members of the regiments which 
had earned glory for the Corps at Bel- 


leau Wood. 


No Gripes 


When the A and I inspection team 
arrived in Hadlock, Wash., at the In- 
dian Island annex of the Naval Am 
munition Depot, Bangor, it received 
a pleasant surprise. The 53-man de- 


tachment under the command of War- 
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rant Officer E. D. Anderson didn't have 
a single gripe 

The colonel heading the inspection 
team had scheduled a request mast at 
which the men of the command could 
air their woes but the individuals he 





had questioned as he conducted his in- 
spection had nothing but good things 
to say about their duty assignment, so 
the request mast was unnecessary. 

The station is the Navy's most north- 
west continental active establishment. 


Considering the isolation of the activity, 
the lack of recreational facilities gen- 
erally found at other stations, and the 
distance and lack of transportation to 
a liberty town, the Marines’ attitude is 
something short of miraculous. The 
officer in charge of the annex said their 
morale is excellent. 

The detachment must consist of 
sportsmen, for none of the men were 
interested in a transfer to another post. 
Their best reason for remaining at this 
remote but beautiful island may be its 
location—the entrance to Puget Sound. 
Some of the country's best salt water 
fishing grounds are off its shores; 
stream and lake fishing are available, 
too. Although no hunting is permitted 
on the island, deer, quail and grouse 
are fair game on the mainland. If 
you're a sportsman—Indian Island is 
the post for you. 
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Shaggy Dog Story 


It was tough on the toenails when 
Anthony was sought by his Cleopatra, 
a German Shepherd dog named Schultz. 
The dog walked more than 2000 miles 
to be with his owner, Pfc Richard B. 
Anthony, USMC, after Anthony had 
sent the dog home for safe keeping. 

It seems that Schultz couldn't get 
along with Blackie, the mascot of the 
Marine Barracks at the Bangor, Wash., 
Naval Ammunition Depot, where An- 
thony is stationed. Schultz had been 
shipped to Anthony’s mother in Waka- 
rusa, Ind., for the good of the service. 

In July Mrs. Anthony wrote that 
Schultz had gone over the hill. Strag- 
gler warrants were issued but to no 
avail. 

Twenty-three days and 2000 miles 
later Schultz turned up in a Seattle 
housing development where he was 
identified by a dog-tag fastened to his 
collar. The local recruiters were in- 
formed and they contacted Anthony. 

The reunion was effected without mis- 
hap. Everybody, including Schultz, was 
happy about the whole thing . 

Blackie wasn't available for com- 
ment. 





SEMPER FIDELIS—Pfc Richard Anthony greets his dog, Schultz, after the faithful 
animal, AWOL from Wakarusa, Ind., trekked 2000 miles for a reunion in Seattle 
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WE—THE MARI 


OPEN HOUSE—Good neighbors at El Toro rallied to aid Mrs. 
Jean Harrington and her son. Friends pitched in to finish a 


Good Neighbors 


The good neighbor spirit of El Toro 
Marines, former Marines, and Santa 
Ana merchants brought happiness to 
Mrs. Jean Harrington and her 13- 
month old son. 

The pretty, young mother was wid- 
owed by the untimely death of her 
husband, Technical Sergeant Jack Har- 
rington, an enlisted pilot in All Weather 
Fighting Squadron 513. Sergt. Harring- 
ton died when his plane crashed into 
a California moutain top. 

Prior to his death, Sergt. Harrington 
and his wife began to build a home in 
Costa Mesa, Calif. The cement block 
walls of the house had been erected 
before building was temporarily halted 
by the sergeant’s death. 

After her husband's death Mrs. Har- 
rington thought of selling the partially 
completed house but when she visited 
it she changed her mind. In spite of her 
husband's death she felt that it must be 
completed as a home for herself and 
her son. 

When Marines of Sergt. Harrington's 
squadron heard of her plight they vol- 
unteered to help finish the house. 

Giving their spare time in the evening 
and on week ends they did all the 
finishing work with the exception of the 
plastering. Many of the Marines 
worked six consecutive week ends 
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The Marines were not alone in offer- 
ing their help. A story in the local 
newspaper brought help from points as 
far away as Los Angeles. 

Don Sandysky, a former Marine and 
Los Angeles electrician, called to donate 
his services in wiring the place. The job 
had already been completed so he satis- 
fied himself with the job of hanging 
the light fixtures. 

Santa Ana merchants responded 
nobly with discounts on most of the 
building materials. 

When the last nail had been pounded 
and the last speck of paint was dry, 
Mrs. Harrington held open house for all 
who had helped her finish the home. 


Pilgrimage 


And speaking of good deeds, the Ma- 
rine Corps League and the Marine 
Corps League Auxiliary are so unas- 
suming about their good deeds that we 
seldom hear of them. 

We were fortunate to get a lead on a 
story that might have gone unnoticed 
if the commanding officer of the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital in Massachusetts hadn't 
written a letter to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery rec- 
ommending that the Marine Corps 
League Auxiliary be commended for its 
outstanding service to a patient at the 





house started by the late TSgt. Jack Harington. Marines 
are Sgts. Bill Landry, N. E. Hart, Jerry Nadeau, Ken Leyden 


hospital, Ex-Marine Tom Tempesta. 

Tom Tempesta had been a Pfc with 
the Twenty-sixth Marines, until a 
gunshot wound on Iwo Jima cut short 
his Marine Corps career. Since May, 
1945, he had been a patient at the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital—a paraplegic con- 
fined to bed, only occasionally strong 
enough to use a wheel chair. 

A devout Catholic, Tom had heard 
of the Shrine of Saint Anne De Beau- 
pre, in Quebec, and of the miracle of 
faith which had cured many, more af- 
flicted than he, after a pilgrimage there. 

Because of his almost helpless con- 
dition and his lack of funds to defray 
the expense of the trip, he had given up 
hope of visiting the Shrine. 

When the Marine Corps League Aux- 
iliary learned of Tempesta’s plight, 
efforts were made to raise the funds 
necessary to finance the trip. The 
Auxiliary was successful. A_ special 
plane was chartered and all expenses 
were paid for Tom, his father, and two 
Navy Corpsmen. The $1200 necessary 
for the trip had been donated by Auxili- 
ary members all over the United States, 
no small task for a group small in 
comparison to other veteran's organiza- 
tions. The Auxiliary members re- 
sponed so generously that enough 
money was left to provide a back-log 
for other worthy causes. 
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WHAT A DUMMY—Never thrown for a loss when faced with an incendiary blonde, 
this dope isn't even perturbed by the umpteen barrels of aviation gasoline he's 
standing on. Yeah, he's a mannequin, but he fooled the visitors at the Orange 
County Fair, Costa Mesa, Calif. The gal? She's Paula Doretti of Anaheim, Calif. 


Quantico To Stay 


It looks as though we'll be able to 
keep Quantico after all. 

A suit concerning the title to 5000 
acres of land at the Quantico base was 
recently dismissed in the Federal Court 
at Alexandria, Va. 

The company from which the land 
was purchased in 1918 claimed that the 
Government had never properly ac- 





quired title to the land, although the 
company had received $269,477 for the 
property. With the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon the presiding judge ruled that the 
Government had acted properly under 
an Act of Congress and commented that 
the company had apparently been satis- 
fied with the transaction when it was 
made in 1918. 
The nerve of some people! 


Boosts The Corps 


The Corps has found another booster. 
This time he is a soft-spoken, prema- 
turely gray, Catholic priest from Louis- 
ville, Ky., Father James R. Meder. 

The padre was assigned to the 16th 
Reserve Infantry Battalion of Louisville 
when they requested that a local priest 
serve as chaplain to the battalion while 
it was undergoing training at Camp Le- 
jeune. Father Meder, assistant pastor 
at the Cathedral of the Assumption 
Church and a chaplain in the Army Re- 
serves, was a natural for the job. 

Although Father Meder served 
through four campaigns with the Army 
in his 26 months overseas he had to 
wait until his training stint with the 
Marines to be “shot.” While partici- 
pating in a training maneuver with 
“his boys” he raised his head for a 
look-see just as an “enemy” Marine 
stepped out of the brush. A moment 
later a sergeant tapped the chaplain on 
the shoulder and informed him that he 
had just been shot between the eyes. 

While serving with the Marine Corps 
Reserve, Father Meder acted as liaison 
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man between the enlisted men and 
officers. He was favorably impressed 
by the high morale of the Citizen Ma- 
rines and found them friendly and easy 
to meet. 

As an honorary chaplain with the 
Marines, Father Meder went through 
the same rugged training schedule as 
his Reservists. “There should always 
be a Marine Corps,” the chaplain stated. 
Concerning the Marines’ intense pride 
in their outfit, Father Meder said, “It 
would be a great loss to our country if 
our military services lost their individu- 
ality.” 

Major Robert E. Hatton, UCMCR, 
one of the battalion officers, drew a 
pleased grin from the chaplain when he 
commented, “We're making a real Ma- 
rine out of this Army padre.” 

We hope the major winds up with a 
gung-ho padre, and to the padre we 
say, “Thanks for the kind words.” END 
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NAVAL COURTESY 


[continued from page 39 } 


upon a social rather than military oc- 
casion—a different problem comes up. 
Do you, if you are senior, take the in- 
side or right-hand position, or do you, 
as a gentleman, accord that courtesy to 
the lady? On social occasions it is 
proper to follow the social custom. 


IN PUBLIC 


In street cars and buses the question 
of whether you get up and give a lady 
your seat is not so much a matter of 
military courtesy as just plain manners. 
You may be dog-tired and think that 
a vigorous looking young woman is just 
as capable of hanging onto a strap for 
20 blocks as you are. You don't have 
to get up and give her your seat. But 
remember that if you are in uniform 
you are probably conspicuous and your 
actions will be subject to criticism. 

Any courtesy you extend reflects 
favorably not only on you but on the 
entire Marine Corps. You will not be 
reprimanded if you don't give your 
seat nor commended if you do, but as 
a healthy pillar of the Corps you'll 
probably feel slightly silly and embar- 
rassed if you don't. 

Currently, it is more the exception 
than the rule that men remove their 
hats in elevators when riding with 
women. In crowded public elevators 
there are sometimes signs asking you 
to please not remove your hat. Reason 
for this is that holding your hat in 
your hand decreases the amount of 
space, plus the fact that you may 
gouge someone badly with your elbow 
while removing it. 

In general, follow this rule: If other 
men in the elevator remove their head- 
gear, you remove your hat. If they leave 
their hats on, follow suit. 





TITLES 


When addressing or introducing mil- 
itary personnel, there are some slight 
differences according to whether you 
are in military or civilian circles at the 
time. Usually the military customs pre- 
dominate. 
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Proper wording for introductions of 
naval personnel is: 

Marine Corps officers with the rank 
of captain or above, both line and staff, 
are always addressed and introduced by 
their titles. Those with rank of first 
lieutenant, second lieutenant or below 
are generally addressed and introduced 
in military circles as “Mr. 

Officers of the medical and dental 
corps are addressed by their titles, if 
commander or above, while those of 
the rank of lieutenant commander or 
below are addressed as “Dr.———.” 
However, if a senior officer of the 
medical or dental corps prefers to be 
addressed as “Dr.” rather than by his 
military title, such preference should, 
of course, be honored. 

All chaplains are properly addressed 
as “Chaplain” regardless of their rank. 

A woman officer of captain or com- 
mander rank may be introduced by 
title, but thereafter may be addressed 
as “Miss” or “Mrs.” Below the rank 
of commander, “Miss” or “Mrs.” is 
used both for introduction and ad- 
dress. When the marital status of a 
Marine, Wave or Nurse officer is not 
known, use the title of her rank in ad- 
dressing her. 








Woman Marine officers from the rank 
of colonel to captain may be introduced 
by title, but thereafter may be ad- 
dressed as “Miss” or “Mrs.” Below the 
rank of captain, “Miss” or “Mrs.” is 
used both for introduction and address. 

A commissioned warrant officer or 
warrant officer is always called “Mr.— 

The correct response to a question 
from a woman officer is, “Yes, Lieuten- 
ant,” or, “Yes, Miss Jones.” The Navy 
has not authorized the use of “Ma'am” 
in addressing women officers. 

In general, it is preferable to call a 
senior by his title and name, such as 
Colonel Jones rather than by the im- 
personal “Sir”. In a prolonged conver- 
sation where the repetition of this would 
seem forced or awkward, the shorter 
“Sir” is naturally used. 

Under military conditions, enlisted 
personnel are known by their last 
names. But in a social gathering, civil- 
ians would feel unnecessarily curt in 
addressing any enlisted man or woman 
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by last names alone. It is customary 
for those outside the service to extend 
to any enlisted man or woman the 
same courtesies they would naturally 
have extended to them in civil life, and 
to prefix their name with “Mrs.”, “Miss” 
or “Mrs.” as the case may be. 

The most effective method of intro- 
ducing enlisted personnel is by rank. 
“This is Corporal Doe,” for example. 
Or, “This is Staff Sergeant Smith.” 
After the introduction they both would 
be addressed as “Mr. Doe” or “Mr. 
Smith.” Actually most introductions 
are likely to occur on a less formal 





WARDROOM ETIQUETTE 


The wardroom is the commissioned 
officers’ mess and lounge room. For 
officers, the main rules of etiquette are: 

Don't enter or lounge in the ward- 
room out of uniform. 

Don't sit down to meals before the 
presiding officer does. (Exception: 
breakfast.) 

If necessary to leave before the com- 
pletion of the meal, ask to be excused. 

Always introduce guests to wardroom 
officers, especially on small ships. 

Never be late for meals. If you are 
unavoidably late, make your apologies 
to the presiding officer. 

Don't loiter in the wardroom, especi- 
ally when a meal is in progress.‘ (Offic- 
ers and enlisted personnel on watch do 
not remove hats on entering the ward- 
room.) 

Avoid being boisterous or loud in 
the wardroom. 

Don't talk shop continuously. 

Pay mess bills promptly. 

An attitude of frank admission of 
ignorance in certain features of ward- 
room etiquette is much more respected 
by fellow officers than assuming a pre- 
sumptuous attitude and continually 
making blunders. 

Religion, politics and women should 
not be discussed at the mess table. 

“Bulkheading” — expressing unfavor- 
able comments and opinions about 
senior officers—is not to be tolerated. 

Although wardroom etiquette, as dis- 
cussed here, mainly concerns shipboard 
messes, the same general rules apply at 
Marine Corps officers’ messes at any 
post or station. 

In general, the young officer pursues 
the correct course by being the best list- 
ener in the mess. He might learn some- 
thing. (continued on page 5 8) 
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iF you're looking for a short-short version of 
a Household Medical book, friend, you wandered 
into the wrong cigarette ad. But if you want a 
Treat instead of a Treatment... this you’re 
going to like! Old Golds are as smooth and 
mellow and downright good as nearly 200 years 
of tobacco know-how can make ’em. Old Golds 
are packed with the smoking pleasure that comes 
from just one thing—the world’s best tobacco. 
That’s our short-short story. The happy ending 
comes when you light an Old Gold... today? 


Fou a Tueat instead of a Treatment... 
treat, yourself te OLD GOLDS 
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NAVAL COURTESY 
[continued from page 56 | 


Boat ETIQUETTE: 


The basic rules of boat etiquette may 
be summed up as follows 

Officers enter boats in inverse order 
of rank and leave them in order of 
rank unless directed otherwise by the 
senior officer present. 

Always stand and salute when a 
senior enters or leaves a boat, unless 
you are an enlisted man and there is an 
officer or petty officer in charge to 
render the honors. 

When a senior officer is present do 
not sit in the stern sheets unless invited 
to do so. 

The seniors are accorded the most 
desirable seats. 

Always offer a seat to a senior. 








When leaving ship, get in the boat 
a minute before the boat gong—or 
when the OOD says the boat is ready— 
don't make a last-second dash down 
the gangway. 

If the boat is crowded, juniors dis- 
embark and embark in the next one. 

Juniors in boats take care to give 
seniors plenty of room. 

A landing over another boat should 
not be made without permission, and 
permission is not requested if it can 
be avoided. 


CONCLUSION 


All organizations in civilized society 
have certain customs and rules of 
etiquctte established for the mutual 
benefit of their members. Where men 
live close together, as is done aboard 
ship or at a small post or station, it is 
especially necessary to have these cus- 
toms and rules of etiquette for smooth 
cooperation. Disregard of customs and 
etiquette marks naval personnel as 
careless, lazy, or ignorant, and will 
eventually mar their service career. 

Most Marines pride themselves in the 
customs and traditions of the Corps 
and take pleasure in demonstrating that 
they are on-the-ball Marines by con- 
forming to the customs and etiquette 
of the service. END 
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Condensations of letters received 
by Leatherneck appear below. The 
name stated first is that of the person 
wishing to establish contact with the 
last named person or persons. 











Lee Utley, 1510 Wellston Ave., St. 
Louis 20, Mo., to hear from Tom Allen 
who went through boot camp at Parris 
Island in Platoon 110, April, 1946. Last 
known address, Special Services, Cherry 
Point, N. C., in 1946 and 1947. 

2 2 

C. J. Osterberg, 1216 West Fourth 
Ave., Flint, Mich., to hear from E. W. 
Kakala who went through boot camp 
at San Diego in Platoon 983, in 1943. 

a 

John _V. Simmons, Bldg 436, Air 
Base, Sioux Falls, S. D., to hear from 
Albert Moore, formerly of A Co., Ist 
Bn., Second Marines, or any old buddies 
who served with the Second Marines or 
G Co., Sixth Marines at Guadalcanal, 
New Zealand or Tarawa. 

3-3 
Ralph Rogers, 8326 Central, Detroit 4, 
Mich., to hear from Henry Scott, form- 
erly of C Co., Sth AmphTrac Bn. 


Thomas P. McGeeney, Jr., 7027 Ridge 
Crest Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y., to hear 
from anyone who served with him in 
the 45th Replacement Draft or who 
was in H Co., 3rd Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth Marines from May, 1945, until 
February, 1946. 

e © @ 

Carl Pohlman, Jr., 1016 N. Augusta 
Ave., Baltimore 29, Md., to hear from 
Bob Dickerson, Don Eklund, Bob 
Mills, Ralph Piatak, Stan Pianowski, 
Bill Pfleiderer and Rex Perryman who 
served with him at Barstow. 

a a 

Jim Baierl, Box 66, Auburndale, 
Wis., to hear from Frederick “Fritz” 
Gunderson who went through boot 
camp at Parris Island in Platoon 469, 
July, 1944. Believed to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

* * * 

Michael Soho, R. D. 5, Somerset, 
Pa., to hear from anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of Merlin V. Bates. Last 
seen during the Guam Campaign. 

ee <@ 

Bob Roberts, 1943 West Mistletoe 
Ave., San Antonio, Tex., to hear from 
G. W. “Billy” Stockley, formerly with 
Edson and Carlson at Makin, Guadal- 
canal and New Georgia. Later with 3rd 
Amphibious Reconnaisance Company. 

es 8 

Pfc Albert Brown, 11100 NE, 13th 
Ave., Miami 38, Fla., to hear from Pfc 
Herbert Stone, last known to have 
been in “G"” Company (Mortar Pla- 
toon), 2nd Battalion, Sixth Marines. 




















“That's the trouble with you vets—you think 
the world owes you a living"’ 























A TALE OF TANGIERS 
[continued from page 22] 


scimitar is two feet away. I can see the 
pink Ayrab’s mouth opening as he 
swings. Then Glycerine knocks the 
table over on him. A wind blows as the 
curtain at the end of the room opens 
and all the candles blow out. Milton 
melts---right onto the floor. 

I finds Glycerine there beside me. 

“Come on!" she orders. “Wiggle out, 
Milton.” 

We squirms toward the exit on our 
hands and knees. It seems like an hour, 
but it is only several seconds later when 
we reaches the curtain. Candles begin to 
be lit. 

As we races out, I glances over my 
shoulder. The pink Ayrab is swinging 
my black case with glee, apparently 
thinking his letter is in it. The com- 
mander has the major in a half nelson; 
the major is biting the Air Force cap- 
tain, and the captain is preparing to 
blackjack the commander. Then we are 
out of sight, racing down the alleys. 
My sireen knows her way about. 

“What a pity,” says Glycerine. “Why 
didn’t you say you has the envelope?” 

“Listen,” I says as we reaches the 
bottom of the street and emerges on a 
broad avenue. “In the Mareenes, if you 
gets in trouble, you goes to the consul. 
We will go to this gent now.” 


HE consul is grouchy about being 

got out of his sack. I hauls out 
the envelope. When the consul has 
burst the seals on same and begun to 
read, he gets excited. 

“Great stuff! Great stuff!" he keeps 
repeating. “You Mareens is certainly 
on the job. This will keep the enemy 
out of Tangeer, all right, all right.” 

He asks Glycerine’s name and, before 
I can say a word, she says she is Violet 
Higgins from Brooklyn, on special serv- 
ice for the FBI. I gulps. 

Later in the dark outside the con- 
sulate, Glycerine—I mean Violet—fades 
into my arms, and we forgets we are in 
Tangeer or even on this earth. It is 
most gratifying. Then a hand tugs at 
my sleeve. I looks around and there is 
a new Ayrab. 

“Pardon me,” he says, “But I am 
Major Corti of the Italian Secret Serv- 
ice. Could you tell me—?” 

As I yank her away, Glycerine asks, 
“Are you reely in the Mareens?” 

“I guess so,” I says “But what you 
end I needs is unification, and I am 
going to find a padre that can arrange 
same.” END 
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PENSACOLA, FLA. 


[continued from page 32] 


town of Pensacola is strictly Navy and 
Marine Corps minded, but this does 
not make it a top liberty town. For 
their week end liberties every other week 
the Marines choose New Orleans or 
Mobile, Ala. 

Most of the men prefer to stay on 
the base where recreational facilities 
are better—and cheaper. A false claim 
that some Marines have not left the 
base since arriving there has _ been 
labeled Pensacola propaganda but in 
some cases it is almost true. 

In their off hours, the Marines are 
active in most base programs. The Ma- 
rine Barracks team represented the 
Naval air station in the city of Pen- 
sacola softball league this summer. Re- 
sult: fair, but no trophies. Two years 
ago, the Marine basketball team cap- 
tured its league championship, but they 
were too shorthanded to field a winning 
team this year. 

Future recreation plans for the bar- 
racks call for an important addition: a 
small bore range. The command ex- 
pects to install a .22 caliber range in 
the attic of the barracks this fall. They 
will participate in matches with other 
units on the post when this is set up. 

In the larger calibers, the Navy has 
started construction on an outdoor rifle 
range on Santa Rose island. When com- 
pleted, this will eliminate the yearly 
jaunts to Parris Island, S. C. for re- 
qualification. The work has been sus- 
pended, pending a new appropriation. 
Meanwhile, the barracks sends men to 
P. I. on a year ‘round basis. 

The weather at Pensacola is ideal for 
the recreation setup and a summer 
working day from 0700 to 1500 leaves 
several extra afternoon hours for ath- 
letics. The Chamber of Commerce 
claims the average mean temperature 
is 68 degrees, mean rainfall, 58 inches. 

It's supposed to be “the coolest spot 
in the deep south during the summer 
months.” The base is about eight miles 
from the town, and bus transportation 
costs 15 cents each way. The town has 
a population of 43,304, while greater 
Pensacola is close to 75,000. 

A number of married Marines live in 
Pensacola, or just outside of the base, 
although Nas provides quarters for 
some of the married personnel. There 
are seven sets of quarters for married 
enlisted men, consisting of one-or-two- 
bedroom units, with living room, 
kitchen, etc. Two houses are assigned 
to the Marine Barracks, and are oc- 


cupied by the sergeant major and the 
personnel first sergeant. 

The aviation detachment has two 
houses, occupied by the sergeant major 
and one of the staff sergeant drill in- 
structors in the Pre-Flight school. 
Officers are quartered in brick apart- 
ment-type MOQs. 

Activities of the Pensacola Marines 
are spread over a 40-mile radius. 
Twenty-four of them are on what could 
be termed “outpost” duty at Whiting 
field, 40 miles from the main base. 
Headed by Master Sergeant R. A. 
Stowers, USMC, they are divided into 
two guard sections, standing a day on 
and a day off. Whiting has the two 
longest Navy air strips in the area. 

Their facilities are more limited than 
those of the main base Marines, oc- 
cupying half of a Navy squad room 
and mess at Navy mess halls. They 
are administered by the NAS Marine 
Barracks, which also provides them 
with recreation gear. 

On the main base the barracks is 
principally concerned with security. 
There are six, six-man posts with a 
daily guard of 34 men. The guard pla- 
toon is split into two sections, making 
it possible for each section to pull week- 
end liberty every other week. Admin- 
istrative duties vary from routine bar- 
racks jobs to a separation center for 
the area (four or five discharges a day) 
and administration of the local Marine 
Reserve. 

There are nine staff NCOs assigned 
to the Pre-Flight school as drill in- 
structors. They carry out their jobs in 
the regulation Parris Island style, and 
turn out snappy drill platoons of future 
Navy ensigns. A volunteer drill platoon 
of cadets highlighted several pro foot- 
ball games along the eastern seaboard 
last season, and a half-time perform- 
ance at a Baltimore game earned them 
a “well done” from the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 

Since the cadet's schedule is a full 
day affair, this drill team work is 
strictly extracurricular and after hours. 
Drilling after the sundown isn't unusual 
before an important demonstration dur- 
ing the football season. 

Four Marine NCOs are assigned as 
instructors in the aviation photo school. 
They teach the students how to take 
aerial photographs, and take them aloft 
for practical experience. The 22 Ma- 
rines, currently in the 36-week course, 
study everything from aerial photo 
work to camera repair, and complete 
the course with an 886 (aerial photo 
technician) spec number. 

But whether they are fly-boys, gravel 
crunchers or photographers, the Marines 
at Pensacola are satisfied. They like the 
duty; they want to stay at Nas Pen- 
sacola. END 
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UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


[continued from page 45] 


within three months after 
the date of discharge. The 
wearing of the uniform 
after arrival home, even 
though the three-months 
period has not expired, is 
not authorized except for 
ceremonial occasions as 
defined in 49403. 


RESERVES 


* The uniform for officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve 
shall be the same as that prescribed 
herein for the corresponding rank and 
grades of officers and enlisted personnel 
of the regular Marine Corps. Members 
of the Marine Corps Reserve shall 
wear the uniform of their rank and 
grade when performing drills and au- 
thorized active or training duty, except 
when civilian clothing is worn in con- 
formity with the customs of the regular 
Marine Corps. 

Members of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, when on an inactive status, may 
wear the uniform of their rank and 
grade under the same conditions as 
prescribed for honorably discharged 
personnel on occasions of ceremony, in 
accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 49403. Reservists who have 
served honorably on active duty during 
the war or national emergency shall, 
when on an inactive status, be entitled 
to bear the official title, and upon oc- 
casions of ceremony, to wear the uni- 
form of the highest rank or grade held 
by them during such service. 

Marine Corps Reserve personnel em- 
ployed in any capacity by a military 
school shall not wear the Marine Corps 
uniform while performing such duty, 
except under specific authority of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
When such authority is granted, they 
shall wear the insignia of their rank 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. School 
insignia shall not be worn on the Ma- 
rine Corps uniform. 

Marine Corps Reservists who have 
been discharged honorably or under 
honorable conditions, but who are per- 
mitted to retain uniform clothing, may 
wear the uniform between the date of 
discharge and the date of arrival home, 
provided the date of arrival home is 
within three months after the date of 
discharge. The wearing of the uniform 
after arrival home, even though the 
three-months’ period has not yet ex- 
pired, is not authorized, except for 
ceremonial occasions as defined in 
paragraph 49403. 





PARAGRAPH 49403 UNI- 
FORMS, WEARING OF AFTER 
DISCHARGE. 


“All persons who have served hon- 
orably in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and/or Coast Guard of the 
United States during war shall, when 
not in the active military and/or naval 
service of the United States, be entitled 
to bear the official title and upon oc- 
casions of ceremony, to wear the uni- 
form of the highest grade held by them 
during their war service.” 

The joint Army and Navy Agree- 
ment approved by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, 9 May, 
1944, defines “occasions of ceremony” 
as follows: “As used in the act, ‘oc- 
casions of ceremony’ are interpreted to 
mean occasions essentially of a military 
character at which the uniform is more 
appropriate than civilian clothing, e.g., 
memorial services, military weddings, 
military funerals, military balls, mili- 
tary parades, and meetings or func- 
tions of associations formed for mili- 
tary purposes, the membership of 
which is composed largely or entirely 
of honorably discharged veterans of the 
services or of Reserve personnel. Au- 
thority to wear the uniform, under the 
Act, and under this interpretation, in- 
cludes authority to wear the uniform 
while traveling to and from the cere- 
mony, provided such travel in uniform 
can be completed on the day of the 
ceremony.” 

Leatherneck will delve further into 
the question of uniforms and their 
proper usage if our readers have any 
doubts or problems. Let us hear from 
you. 
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MASK OF GLORY. By Dan Levin. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $3.00 


F this war novel had been pub- 
Piisted two or three years ago it 

might have met with considerable 
acclaim; it still deserves attention. 
Mailer’s “Naked and the Dead”, an- 
other war novel now among the best 
sellers, in our opinion, isn’t as well 
done—nor; as convincing as “Mask of 
Glory”. Whereas Mailer’s novel about 
an Army outfit in the Pacific is over- 
loaded with unsavory, neurotic charac- 
ters and pornography, and in addition 
plays the popular tunes of “malign the 
brass” and “how stupid can the Army 
be?” almost to boredom, Levin's book 
is about a more normal group of men— 
Marines. This in itself doesn't insure 
hearts and flowers with flags—but many 
Marines will herein recognize some 
people they knew and still remember 
with fierce pride. 

Glenn Manson (born Kasimir Min- 
kiewicz) was a clean-cut young Polish 
boy whose first generation family strug- 
gled for roots in the backyard of 
Cleveland. Poor, frustrated, confused, 
his parents had little to offer young 
Glenn, a normal tow-headed American 
boy interested in girls, baseball, and 
with the war on—glory. Like thous- 
ands of other healthy young men he 
dreamed of dress-blues, Pacific islands, 
heroic buddies, and fine deeds. So he 
took the “Glory Road” and volunteered 
for the U. S. Marines. 

The author (an ex-Marine) takes 
Glenn thru the crucible of boot camp 
at Parris Island, up to Lejeune in an 
infantry regiment, out to Hawaii where 
Glenn finds a quick romance with a 
local half-caste while the division preps 
for the next operation, and then to Dai 
Shima a bloody, rugged combination of 
Saipan and Iwo Jima. 

The voyage to the target island 
aboard a troop transport is particularly 
well handled. The cattle-car existence, 
the chow lines, the ship-board sounds 
and the dull routine will be familiar to 
thousands of Marine transport pas- 
sengers. 

However, when he gets his characters 
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on the beachhead, Levin is a bit carried 
away with the blood and gore of it all. 
Glenn’s friends mill around in scenes 
of violence and mental anguish which 
are well handled in detail but are con- 
centrated among too few men. 

Levin, like Mailer, and other war 
story writers, represents the extra sensi- 
tive minority who observed the fighting 
men from varied positions of security. 
Usually lacking any command respon- 
sibilities or even combat duties, they 
were able to be introspective and medi- 
tative about the whys and wherefores of 
the war. Was the death of all the good 
guys justified, etc? Inevitably the story 
characters become concerned with such 


disturbing philosophizing and the re- 
sultant unhappiness. 

Unwittingly or not, Levin gives the 
reason why most Marines fought and 
bled all over the Pacific with little con- 
cern for the reasons why. “Everybody 
knows his buddies won't let him down”, 
was a proven truism, and probably one 
of the greatest sources of motivation 
and esprit for the fine youngsters who 
repeatedly performed miracles of cour- 
age and selflessness. Most Marines 
were satisfied to do the job they had 
volunteered for, hope for good luck, and 
fight alongside their buddies in a good 
outfit. Levin tells of these men in an 
impressive way. His additional theme 
about Glenn's confused family, some of 
the more sensitive train of thought se- 
quences, and the brief bits of uniformed 


philosophy will meet with mixed re- 
actions depending pretty much upon 
the readers own war experiences. 
“Mask of Glory” should be of great 
interest to Marines. As a matter of 
fact, it is so “salty” in spots that a 
non-Marine might have difficulty get- 
ting the picture. It will vividly bring 
back many memories both amusing and 
sad. J. A. D. Jr. 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. By 
James Atlee Phillips. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.50 


ARTIME Marine Phillips, a 
W: ormer Leatherneck Staff 

Writer, has skillfully blended 
the stock elements of the most popular 
current mystery thrillers to produce a 
gripping yarn. You are hooked with the 
opening episode and will find yourself 
unable to lay this slender volume aside 
if you have the normal interest in blood, 
sex and booze as compounded after the 
fashion of James M. Cain and other 
masters of this school, including 
Phillips. 

The plot involves the theft of a num- 
ber of invaluable paintings in France 
and the efforts of Jesse Barker, a wan- 
dering journalist who drank his way 
into the deal, to dispose of them in 
Mexico. The gang entertains well- 
grounded suspicions of their fellow 
thieves, particularly Barker who rightly 
calculates he has been made a pawn 
in the game. 

He fouls up the machine by swiping 
the most valuable of the paintings and 
seducing the wife of one of the gang 
members, collecting a pistol whipping 
and numerous hangovers, among other 
things, in the process. 

Phillips knows his Mexico. He spent 
a couple of years there after the war, 
and. his discription is vivid and his 
weird assortment of characters are 
brought to life to a satisfactory degree 
for this type of book. The action is 
so fast that the reader hardly has time 
to examine the characters in detail. 

You'll find this book absorbing 
reading. N. T. R. 
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A powerful novel about Marines—by a Marine 





by DAN LEVIN 


(Attached tc the 4th Marine Division during the war) 


Dan Levin’s MASK OF GLORY does for about World War II.”—Chicago Sun 

the men in the Marine Corps what Times 
Norman Mailer did for the Army “You will be stirred uncommonly by 
Infantryman in The Naked and the this dramatic picture of bawdy- 
Dead. In its intensity of compassion, minded, wisecracking soldiers, their 
its richness of realistic detail and com- irrepressible fears, their slow approach 
pelling narrative power, MASK OF to unimaginable dangers, and the fierce 
GLORY belongs well up in the top rank and gruesome conflict itself.” 

“A superior and distinctive war of the few excellent novels written —Associated Press $3.00 

novel... A powerful narrative 

-———<——=<—=< At all bookstores, or mail this coupon toaay "==" ™ 


LEATHERNECK, P. O. Box 1918, Washington, D. C. 


of battle-action, a just comment 
on the peace which its charac- 
ters knew, a searching look at 
the Marine Corps."—N. Y. Times 
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